











THE LUTHER CENTENARY 


ARTIN LUTHER was born on November 10,1483, 
Mie became notorious by the publication of his 
theses against Tetzel on October 30,1517, and died 
on February 18, 1546. Each of these dates in his career 
offers an opportunity for a centenary celebration, and in fact 
each of them has been utilized for this purpose ever since 
his death, so that it has become the custom thus to call the 
world’s attention to his achievement three times in each cen- 
tury. Why the nailing up of his ninety-three theses, chiefly 
against Indulgences, should have been fixed upon as an occa- 
sion of special celebration is not very intelligible. His formal 
break with the Holy See was on December 10, 1520, when, 
attended by a concourse of students, he burned the Papal 
Bull which excommunicated him, together with volumes con- 
taining the books of the Canon Law, at the Elster Gate at 
Wittenberg. However, as the date actually chosen for this 
purpose and sanctioned by the usage of the centuries inter- 
vening is October 30th, and this date in the present century re- 
curs for the four hundredth time, it is an occasion which seems 
to demand a little attention for the conclusions it suggests, al- 
though perhaps even our Protestant friends in this country 
are less likely just now to be enthusiastic about Luther than in 
former times. 
When we are confronted with the idea of commemorating 
a Luther centenary the question at once arises what is there 
about him and the movement connected with his name to 
celebrate and rejoice over? Has his work lasted in its solid 
effects, and proved to be one for the good not the injury of 
mankind, and again has it had that steady development to- 
wards higher and better things that is a decisive mark of the 
work of God as distinguished from the work of evil men? 
That Luther himself counted or professed to count on his 
work lasting in this way and developing, whilst at the same 
time destroying utterly its principal counter-work, the Papacy 
and the Church over which it ruled, and thereby falsifying 
the promise of indefectibility in which that Church had always 
trusted, is clear from his many confident predictions to this 
effect, particularly from those of his latest days. It is wit- 
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nessed, too, by his oft-repeated saying, “ Pestis eram vivus 
moriens ero mors tua Papa,” which is engraved on his death- 
mask in the Luther Hall at Wittenberg. 

Even whilst Luther still lived the experience supplied by 
the course of the movement he had originated, so far from 
being in accord with this confident expectation, brought upon 
him a deep and manifold disappointment. That he caused 
whole districts and even countries with their numerous popula- 
tions to fall away from the Church and thereby broke up the 
world-wide unity which to the previous generations had ap- 
peared so consoling and astonishing is true enough, and, if 
the greatness which his admirers ascribe to him be that of a 
Titanic destroyer, it is not to be denied that he achieved that 
miserable distinction. Due allowance must indeed be made 
for the causes that had laid the train which on the application 
of such a fuse burst forth into so destructive an explosion. 
What Dr. Pastor calls the False Renaissance, with its affec- 
tion for pagan ideals and pagan principles which the renewed 
study of the ancient classics had instilled into the hearts of 
worldly-minded scholars, had stimulated opposition to the 
teaching of the Church which stood for the high spiritual 
ideals and maxims of Christianity; and this opposition had 
spread not only among the literary laity but even among the 
clergy,especially those multitudes of the higher clergy who had 
entered the clerical state not from the motives of a pure voca- 
tion, but with an eye to the rich benefices which an evil exercise 
of patronage had placed wholesale within their reach. Prelates 
and clergy of this sort inevitably neglected their pastoral 
duties, and thereby not only set a scandalous example to their 
flocks, but left them in a religious ignorance which made them 
the helpless victims of the false maxims that were percolating 
down from the higher ranks. These were the ingredients 
of the atmosphere, these the elements of the situation which 
prepared the way for Luther’s anarchical ravings, and at- 
tracted to his standard of revolt multitudes alike of the 


fanatics and the dissolute of the age. But, though there was 


all this inflammable material abroad, it is not, as we have 
acknowledged, to be denied that its ignition was caused 
mainly by Luther’s impetuous and intolerant personality, 
equipped as it was with a gift of fiery eloquence that en- 
abled him as a preacher and a pamphleteer to present his 


‘doctrinal scheme to the mob as one which justified their self- 


emancipation from the restraints that pressed upon them, and 
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impelled them to lay violent hands on all that they coveted, 
and to give free reins to their lusts and their hatreds. 

It was thus that a large number were drawn by Luther’s 
agitation into revolt against the religion of their ancestors. 
These, however, were motives which could act only upon 
the less worthy portion of the populace. What of the 
causes that involved the other and less unworthy sections of 
the population of the Protestantized districts? Here it must 
be observed that by no means all who fell away from 
Catholicism were willing converts to the new ideas. When 
Luther started his revolt he was delighted to hear himself 
extolled as the champion of freedom and the right of private 
judgment. The interests of his party at the time made such 
extravagant toleration commendable, for any attempt at com- 
pulsion in doctrinal matters might have lost him many friends. 
He was also anxious that it should be said of the new Church 
that it had spread of its own accord and only owing to the 
power of the word. Even as late as 1524 he dissuaded the 
Saxon princes from resorting to violent measures against the 
Anabaptists. ‘‘ What cannot stand,” he said to the Saxon 
Elector, “‘must sooner or later succumb in the fight, and 
only those who fight for the right are assured of the crown.” 
But Father Grisar warns us that even as regards this 
earliest stage of his movement we must not take Luther’s 
exhortations to religious toleration as meant to apply to those 
who wished to adhere to the religion of their forefathers. In 
respect to these the Elector was told that his duty was to 
oppose false teachers, and that he must make an end alto- 
gether of Catholic worship at Wittenberg, and again that he 
must not permit his subjects to be led into strife and discord 
by contumacious preachers, “ for this may issue in uproar and 
sedition, but in each locality there must be but one kind of 
preaching,” namely,that which Luther himself the enlightened 
of God was enjoining on all without distinction ; above all that 
he must suppress the adherents of the religion of a thousand 
years standing, it being this religion which God had specially 
raised Luther up to denounce and overthrow. Father Grisar 
gives many instances of the fierce methods under which this 
policy was carried out, particularly in the Saxon Electorate, 
and remarks on the strong contrast in which this systematic 
oppression of the Catholics stood to the claim made for Luther 
that it was his preaching that won religious freedom for the 
German lands. In 1526 it was distinctly laid down in the 
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regulations for the Saxon Visitation that “ whoever is sus- 
pected in the matter of the sacraments or of any other error of 
faith is to be summoned and questioned,” and if they refuse 
to abjure their errors, whether they be clergy or laity, they 
are to be given a certain time to sell their goods and quit the 
land, with a warning of the severe penalties that await them 
should they venture to return. It is easy to realize what this 
meant at a time when emigration was practically impossible 
for most people, especially for the poor. Only the heroism 
of the martyr spirit could hold out against a system of oppres- 
sion so pitiless and penetrating, and unfortunately this spirit, 
though where it is found it proves ever to be the means of 
repairing the Church’s losses to heresy and schism, is to be 
found only in choice minorities. The great mass are incapable 
of holding out to the end, and, as in England a few years later, 
so it happened then to the German States that were so un- 
fortunate as to have Protestant rulers. The populations did 
not fall off all at once, and those that did fall off retained 
oftentimes their secret affection for the old faith, whilst to 
save their lives and goods they submissively attended the new- 
fangled worship. But the new generations as one succeeded 
another became more and more out of touch with the religion 
which their ancestors had loved, and drifting further and 
further away into heresy, brought it to pass that the distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant groups fell so largely into 
territorial lines, a tell-tale fact which, to those who can think, 
witnesses to the strong compulsion that from the beginning 
onwards has controlled the origin and subsistence of the Re- 
formation in Germany. 

By these means Luther obtained what success he had in 
destroying the hold of the ancient Church on the affections of 
the German people. As regards the propagation of his own 
doctrinal system, his efforts, in spite of the arrogance with 
which he undertook them, were far less ‘successful. His 
fundamental theory, which had formed itself rudimentarily in 
his mind even before his open breach with the Church, was 
that to which he gave the name of Justification by Faith only. 
In outline it was to this effect. Man by his own works can 
contribute in no degree whatever towards the attainment of his 
own salvation. This he got from his rendering of St. Paul’s 
argument in the Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, 
where it is affirmed not once only, that justification is “by the 
faith of Christ and not by the works of the law.”” Working on 
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these lines he concluded that original sin consists in the con- 
cupiscence of which all men are sadly conscious to themselves, 
and which, according to Luther, no man has power to resist 
effectually, so that he is and ever remains altogether wicked 
and sinful. Being thus quite destitute of free will he can 
do nothing whatever, even by the way of preparing himself 
for grace, which can avail towards his recovery from sin; 
he can only hold himself entirely passive until God shows 
mercy to him, if indeed that should, in his particular case, 
be in accordance with the designs of the Divine Providence. 
This merciful intervention on the part of Christ, according 
to Luther, consists first in His fulfilling vicariously for all 
men all the claims of the law, which, according to Luther, was 
the benefit obtained for them by the passion of Christ; and 
secondly by clothing their nakedness with the merits of Christ 
thus acquired. But how was this benefit obtainable by the 
sinner? What part in the process was left to man to accom- 
plish on his own account? Here Luther’s contention was that 
all left for man to do was to believe, and if one asked believe 
what, his answer was that a man must believe firmly that he is 
thus saved through the merits of Christ, which believing, how- 
ever, does not involve any process of interior cleansing 
through grace, but simply that, whilst the man still remains 
interiorly a sinner, the clothing of Christ’s merits thus cast 
over his soul prevents, as it were, the justice of God from 
seeing the corruption that none the less persists uncleansed 
beneath. From the basis of this strange doctrine Luther is 
led on to discard many accepted doctrines of the Catholic 
faith, in particular the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
which he found to be inconsistent with his doctrine of the 
part played by the Sacrifice of Calvary. There remained the 
place of the other doctrines in the Christian Creed to be ac- 
counted for, but Luther’s mind was very far from logical. 
Those of them which did not obviously run counter to his 
theory of justification he accepted, and expected others to 
accept, because they were in some sense in the Bible. 

One may note here incidentally how far astray he was in 
his interpretation of St. Paul. The contrast which the apostle 
draws in the two epistles named is between the Jewish reli- 
gion (with which the religion of nature is treated as equivalent 
in this respect) and the religion of Jesus Christ. The former 
prescribes a rule of right action, but makes no provision for 
the forgiveness of sins; the latter through the merits of Jesus 
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Christ acquired by His atonement on Calvary does promise 
this forgiveness. But the religion of Jesus Christ, together 
with the doctrines and practices it prescribes, are made known 
to us only by faith, which is man’s response to the Christian 
revelation, and the Christian religion itself on that account is 
called by St. Paul (an exercise of) faith, whilst the religion 
of the Old Testament is called by contrast the religion of 
works, inasmuch as it is these which it prescribes by its rule 
of right action. In this sense, therefore, works, the works 
of the law (or works conformable to the law of nature), are 
declared to be incapable of meriting the forgiveness of sin. 
But St. Paul nowhere says that works of another kind, those 
wrought through grace or, as we should say, those belonging to 
the supernatural order, are thus profitless. On the contrary he 
implies throughout that they are of great profit (Rom. ii. 6), 
as does St. John in Apoc. xx. 13; and our Lord Himself 
(Matt. xvi. 27) lays down that in the last day God “ will 
render to a man according to his works,” and St. James (1iii. 
24) similarly says that “ by works a man is saved and not by 
faith only.” There is indeed a distinction to be made here 
which is fully recognized by the Catholic theologians. It 
is between what the theologians technically call firs¢ and 
second justification. First justification is the forgiveness of 
sins by which the sinner is restored to grace; it is an act of 
the divine mercy which the sinner cannot merit, though he 
can prepare himself to receive it by acts of repentance, sor- 
row, hope, etc., for which also he requires the aid of grace. 
Second justification consists of the good works done by the 
sinner now restored to grace, and these being done in grace 
are meritorious of an eternal reward. This distinction, how- 
ever, though of importance, does not need to be considered 
further here. A lucid exposition of it may be read in the 
Council of Trent’s Decree on Justification. 

Luther from the first conceived himself to be the recipient 
of a very special illumination from the Holy Spirit which 
placed him on the same level as the prophets and apostles 
of old. It followed in his mind that those chosen by God to 
be his intimate followers, would either receive a similar en- 
lightenment or, at all events, be moved to follow loyally the 
leading he gave them, and the result would be that his ad- 
herents as a whole would exhibit the spectacle of an even more 
impressive unity than the ancient Church had been enabled to 
do. It was in expectation of this outcome that he was led to 
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announce his new Evangel as the Evangel of Freedom. Its 
adherents would not need to be driven into unity by the stern 
lash of authority, but would be free and yet concordant be- 
cause all “ taught by God.” But the strange confusion of 
thought in the doctrinal system which he put forward was 
enough in itself, still more when account is taken of the dis- 
position of human minds to differ, to make him suspect that 
this result was not likely to follow, as in fact it did not. His 
followers, applying the same method, felt themselves to be 
as conscious of a special illumination as he had done, but 
were led to conclusions that differed materially from his, and 
thus there began to appear and was progressively intensified 
an impressive spectacle of religious division instead of an 
impressive spectacle of religious unity. It is the kind of thing 
we are accustomed to observe nowadays and regard as the dis- 
tinctive mark of Protestantism. But it was an unheard of 
spectacle in those days, and its appearance was at once claimed 
to be a crushing evidence that God was not with the new 
Evangel. 

Even the Protestants felt that something must be done 
to stay the evil, and were led to realize that there could 
be no cohesion among their people such as was necessary if 
they were to form an organized body with its own rites and 
observances, and its own government and administration, until 
they had impressed upon their movement a more positive char- 
acter and adopted an official creed. It was under the in- 
fluence of these feelings, Luther of course being their despotic 
leader in the process, that they sought to draw out some sort 
of a creed, on the lines which a few years later, and even in 
the days of Luther, found a formal though ambiguous ex- 
pression in the Augsburg Confession of 1530, the text of 
which was composed by Melancthon. This new policy was 
indeed a transformation of the Gospel of Freedom into a 
Gospel of compulsion, since the adoption of an official creed 
meant that all the members of the new Church were necessarily 
tied to its terms. Of course this meant the formal introduc- 
tion into their system of a source of conflict among the mem- 
bers, since it was impossible to supply the members with 
reasons they were prepared to accept for sacrificing their own 
personal conceptions to the arbitrary authority of their 
leaders, as interpreters of the new formularies. It left them, 
accordingly, the alternative of either submitting to an un- 
compromising authority which enforced strict obedience by 
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physical compulsion, or of living under a yielding authority 
which was constrained to tolerate a good deal of variance 
among its members. Still so it had to be. And rules were 
laid down for an administrative system, which were at first 
placed on a congregational basis. This, however, was soon 
found not to work, for want of a stronger force in the hands 
of the officials of the congregation, which was supposed to 
have the duty of appointing the pastors and settling disputed 
questions of doctrine or practice, but was persistently dis- 
turbed by internal controversies that never failed to arise 
and cast confusion into its deliberations. Finally it came to 
be felt that the only course possible was to call in the aid of 
the secular princes and leave to them the right alike of ap- 
pointments and of the settlement of disputes. Gradually, 
and as a means of slurring over the too evident Erastianism 
of the scheme, consistories were established, on which, how- 
ever, jurisdiction was conferred by the heads of the secular 
States, and to these was entrusted the office of appointing 
pastors and settling disputes, with an appeal of course, if de- 
sired by the litigants, to the judgment of the Prince. Thus 
within the space of a few years a system was introduced which 
had all the features to which objection had been taken in the 
Catholic system, but differing from it in the greater severity 
with which it was carried out, and the arbitrariness, unchecked 
by rules or traditions of any kind, with which it was exercised. 
How completely Luther and his associates ate their own words 
about freedom of conscience, and after a few years’ interval 
gave their full sanction and even active encouragement to 
the policy of persecution, not only as directed against the 
Catholics but also as directed against those of their own party 
who dissented from their personal views, Father Grisar shows 
by many particular examples, citations of their own words 
and of the complaints of their contemporaries (vi. c. 38). 
Inasmuch, too, as each ruler had authority only within his own 
dominions, and the rulers of Germany alone were many in 
number, there came into being some thirty or more national 
Churches, the ruler of the land in each case having the power 
to determine what the religion of his people should be, on the 
principle which as time went on crystallized, and in the Treaty 
of Westphalia was even formularized, and impiously sanc- 
tioned, Cujus regio ejus religio. 

If the way in which Luther’s new scheme of doctrine was 
taken up by his adherents, leading as it did during his own 
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lifetime not to any conspicuous and self-evidencing unity but 
rather to scandalous and ever-increasing divisions, to the ex- 
tent of requiring him to abandon altogether his original ideal 
of a Gospel of Freedom, and fall back upon a gospel of 
authoritative compulsion far more drastic and unbearable than 
any which had incurred his displeasure under the Papacy—if 
the results of his doctrinal innovations caused him this disap- 
pointment, still more so did the moral effects of his doctrinal 
revolution. No doubt the moral condition of the age when 
he came on to the stage of life was deplorable. We have 
acknowledged this, as indeed it was universally acknowledged 
by the Catholics, no less, indeed much more, than by the Pro- 
testants of the day, and we have also indicated its chief causes. 
It is to be acknowledged, too, that Luther and his associates, 
under the name of Reformation, which was at the time every- 
where on men’s lips, anticipated that a splendid reform of 
morals would be an essential result of the substitution of their 
new Gospel for the old. But the actual result was very differ- 
ent. Instead of their people standing out as a bright light 
of true morality amidst the darkness of an evil age, they 
showed themselves to be far more degraded in that respect 
than the Catholics around them, who indeed soon began to 
manifest the influence of the counter-Reformation then com- 
mencing its regenerating action. We cannot expect to find 
acknowledgment of this Catholic improvement in the writings 
of the Reformers, but we have abundant testimonies to the 
unexpected and disappointing process of deterioration among 
the ranks of the Evangelicals themselves. This meets us in 
various forms, in the complaints of their leaders themselves or 
others of their people, in the reproaches of the Catholics, some 
of whom—as William Pirkheimer, George Witzel, Silvius 
Egranus—had inclined to Lutheranism in the first instance 
but had been repelled by these manifestations of the 
demoralizing tendency of the movement. In citing some 
of these testimonies we are confronted by an emdbarras 
de richesse, but we must content ourselves with a few of those 
taken from the pages of Father Grisar, and referring the 
reader for more to Father Grisar’s 24th chapter, or to 
Dollinger’s Die Reformation und thre innere Entwickelung, 
published in 1845, or toashorter but scholarly Zi/e of Luther 
written by the late Dr. Verres and published in 1883, which 
has not received the attention from English Catholic readers 
which it deserves. 
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The bad example given by the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, who, though a chief supporter of Luther’s pro- 
ceedings, was one of the most immoral scoundrels in that 
immoral age, notable too for bringing scandal of a peculiarly 
annoying kind on the Reform leaders by compelling them to 
give a formal sanction to his bigamous marriage,could not but 
give strong encouragement to the vices of his subjects. Their 
moral state was compared by many to that of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. The Hessian theologians laid the blame for 
the state of things upon the magistrates and officials, whilst 
the latter boldly asserted that the preachers themselves were 
responsible since they led a wicked and scandalous life drink- 
ing, gambling, practising usury, and so forth, and were some 
of them guilty of still worse things, brawling, fighting, and 
wrangling with the people in the taverns, and behaving im- 
properly with the women. Bucer himself, the Landgrave’s 
adviser in ecclesiastical matters, wrote sadly to the Landgrave 
in 1539: “ The people are becoming demoralised and im- 
morality is gaining the upper hand.” In Saxony, the birth- 
place of the movement, things were even worse. The Elector 
Frederick, the original patron of Luther, though the father 
of three natural children, does not seem to have had a par- 
ticularly bad reputation on the score of moral conduct, but 
his nephew, John Frederick, who became Elector in 1532, 
was a man whose heavy drinking became a byword in the 
neighbourhood. Luther, indeed, claimed for him that it was 
his only fault, ‘“ He has all the virtues but just fancy his 
swilling like that.” But at all events Philip of Hesse con- 
sidered that he had other faults, for he wrote to Bucer in 
January, 1541, “ Justus Menius and his crew, amuse them- 
selves by writing against us [that is about his bigamous mar- 
riage which had become publicly known] they shall have their 
answer, and we shall not leave under a bushel how this august 
and most sinless Elector once under our roof at Cassel, and 
again at the time of the first Diet of Spiers, committed the 
crime of sodomy.” Whether this fearful charge against 
the Elector John Frederick was well founded or not, and 
Father Grisar brings other testimony forward which goes to 
show that it was supported by collateral evidence, the his- 
torian Adolf Hausrath is clearly justified in saying that “ the 
pair (and the Landgrave even more than the Elector) did 
their best to make mockery of the claim of the Evangelicals 
that their Evangel would revive the morality of the German 
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nation.”” Luther, however, made excuses for them. “ It was 
true that they were not quite stainless, but the Papists were 
even worse; they had indeed trespassed on the rights and 
possessions of others, but this was of no great consequence ; 
they must go on working for the evangel, though in what 
way he would not presume to dictate to them.” So says 
Luther in his testament of 1 537. 

And as for the state of the people. According to 
the first Visitation (1527—-29) the greater number of 
those entrusted with the care of souls are in evil case;;, 
“complaints were lodged by the Electoral Visitors con- 
cerning the preacher at Lucka who had three wives living ”’ ; 
many of the preachers had wives whom they had stolen from 
husbands still living; many of the localities had earned for 
themselves a bad repute for blasphemy and general adultery ; 
in many places the people were declared to be so wicked that 
only the hangman and the jailer would be of any avail; the 
lands and meadows belonging to the parsonages had been sold 
by the parish councils and the money from the sale of chalices 
and monstrances had been spent on drink. In 1530 Justus 
Jonas, the friend and constant companion of Luther, writes:. 
“Those who call themselves evangelicals are becoming ut- 
terly depraved, and not only is there no longer any fear of 
God among them but there is no respect for outward appear- 
ances either; they are weary and disgusted with sermons, 
they despise their pastors and preachers, and treat them like 
the dirt and dust of the streets.”’ A little later on Melanc- 
thon’s friend Camerarius says: “ Mankind have now attained 
the goal of their desires, boundless liberty to think and act as 
they please. Reason, moderation, jaw, morality and duty have 
lost all value.”” These are but a few fragments of the 
reports which Father Grisar gives, in no spirit of piling up 
charges against Luther, for whom on the contrary he shows 
always the greatest consideration, but simply in the desire to 
set forth the facts about the state of things. Luther himself 
shows no disposition to dispute these facts. “ This (evangeli- 
cal) preaching,” he says in his Hauspostille, “ought by rights 
to be accepted and listened to with joy, and everyone ought 
to improve himself thereby, and become more pious. But un- 
fortunately the reverse is now the case, and the longer it en- 
dures the worse the world becomes ; this is the work of the devil 
himself, for now we see the people becoming more infamous, 
more avaricious, more unmerciful, more unchaste, and worse 
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in every way than they were under Popery.”’ In these last 
words he gives the explanation which is all he can put for- 
ward on behalf of his preaching, just as he did to his wife, as 
we learn from his 7ad/e-talk, when she asked him why was 
it that now they found it so much harder to pray than when they 
were in their convents. In other places he mentions and even 
endorses the Catholic explanation of this moral decadence. 
In a sermon preached in 1528 he says “ that we are now so 
lazy and cold in the performance of good works is due to our 
no longer regarding them as a means of justification. For 
when we hoped to be justified by our works our zeal for doing 
good was a marvel. One sought to outdo the other in up- 
rightness and piety. Were the old teaching to be revived 
to-day, and our works made contributory to our righteousness, 
we should be readier and more willing to do what is good.” 
And in another sermon of 1532 he recurs, as indeed he often 
does, to this acknowledgment of the direct dependence of 
this falling off in good works on his doctrine of justification 
by faith without works. “I own, and others doubtless do 
the same, that there is not now such earnestness in the gospel 
as formerly under the monks and priests, when so many 
foundations were made, when there was so much building 
and no one was so poor as not to be able to give. But now 
there is not a town willing to give support for a preacher, 
there is nothing but plundering and thieving among the people 
and no one can prevent it. Whence comes this shameful 
plague? The clamourers answer ‘ from the teaching that we 
must not build on or trust in works.’ But it is the devil him- 
self who ascribes such an effect to pure and wholesome doc- 
trine.” 

Nor from the list of causes which discredited his move- 
ment so seriously must we exclude the scandal of Luther’s 
personal conduct. We must not imitate him in the unqualified 
abuse which he invariably heaped on Papists of all kinds from 
the Pope downwards, refusing to allow for any distinction of 
lights and shades in their conduct, and treating them all as 
utterly bad and God-forsaken. There were lights as well 
as deep shades in Luther’s personality and conduct. He had 
a desire for the growth of holiness among his own people, 
a desire that was not entirely caused by his wish to see them 
a credit to his own action as their chief leader. There is much 
to show that he took deeply to heart the spreading demoralisa- 
tion. The passages we have cited from his works and ad- 
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dresses bear testimony to this, and so does the deep 
despondency by which he was overwhelmed, and which be- 
came habitual with him ever since these evil consequences of 
his movement appeared. Nor do we wish to hold him guilty 
of all the charges of evil living brought against him by his 
Catholic contemporaries and biographers. Rather would we 
associate ourselves with Father Grisar, who holds the balance 
between what has been and what cannot be substantiated of 
the matters imputed to him. That he was a downright 
drunkard, for instance, cannot be sustained, apart from other 
reasons, for the one to which Father Grisar specially refers, 
the amount of hard literary work he was able to accomplish. 
What is true in this regard seems to be that he was intemperate 
at times, and did not seem to be ashamed of it. He even 
seems at times to recommend a good drink, by which he means 
a hard drink, as a remedy for the relief of temptations. Nor 
is there proof that he was guilty of habitual sexual irregulari- 
ties, though it is true that he had himself to thank for the 
opinion to that effect which prevailed among his contempor- 
aries, who took literally his reckless language and com- 
promising intimacy with women. But his fondness for 
appallingly filthy fancies and language, of which we have wit- 
ness in the diagrams drawn to his conception by his friend 
Lucas Cranach with verses attached of Luther’s own com- 
position, diagrams and verses which one would hardly care 
to mention, except for purely historical purposes, but which 
M. Paquier, the French translator of Denifle, has reproduced 
in woodcuts in the last volume of his translation (the blocks 
for which were taken and verified from the originals still to 
be found in the British Museum library as well as in those 
of Wittenberg, Halle, and Worms). These are perhaps the 
worst illustrations of his obscenity, but others in abundance 
are to be found in his 7ad/e-talk and elsewhere. Indeed his 
mind seemed to turn by a sort of unsavoury instinct in this 
direction, when he wished to be abusive, as he so commonly 
did. His defenders have tried to excuse him on the plea that 
it was the bad custom of his time. But this vice in his conversa- 
tion scandalized his own contemporaries as it does us, and at 
least it must be recognized that he outdid his contemporaries 
in this respect. Moreover, Luther came before the world 
as a reformer and leader of reformers, and it is with those of 
this class that he must be compared and by the comparison 
judged. Can we imagine St. Vincent of Paul, or St. Francis 
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of Sales, or Blessed Peter Canisius, not to speak of Savonarola, 
as men who set themselves to outdo their contemporaries in 
filthiness of language? And along with this feature in his 
conversation there is the violence of the abuse with which 
he bespattered all who displeased him. Cursing and bitter- 
ness were ever on his tongue, to an extent that it is quite im- 
possible to harmonize with the desire to save souls, to seek and 
to save that which is lost, which should be, and in the Catholic 
Church has ever been, the mark of the evangelist whose zeal 
has borne fruit to salvation. 

In entitling this article the “ Luther centenary ’’ we have 
proposed to ourselves to estimate the man and his movement 
in the light cast upon them by the growing accumulation of 
materials which recent research as well as the course of events 
has supplied. It is indeed impossible to go at length into 
this latter point at the end of an article, but a few comments 
will suffice to direct attention to some relevant considerations. 
Luther,as we have seen,made himself great only as a destroyer. 
He was “ the solitary monk who shook the world.” We have 
taken note of the injury he did to the old Church during his 
life, and of his confident prediction that it would not long 
survive the blows he had heaped upon it. Yet as we look 
back we can see how the old Church has recovered from the 
effects of his blow which in fact proved to be remedial, for it 
was the shock it gave which forced the leaders and populations 
that remained faithful to the Church’s authority to consider 
the current demoralization far more seriously; and to enter 
into the spirit of the movement called the counter-Reformation 
which had commenced its fine work even before Luther was in 
his grave, and has gone on ever since, in his native land as 
well as in the adjacent countries,recovering to the faith many 
of the districts that had been led astray,and consolidating the 
fresh growth of their Catholic life. The corruption of morals 
has passed away substantially from the Catholic ranks; the 
doctrinal corruption which Luther imputed to them never 
really existed, but the time-honoured doctrines of the Catho- 
lic Church needed to be better understood and more clearly 
stated, and this service was magnificently rendered by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the subsequent literature 
based upon them. 

And what of Luther’s opposition Church? It still exists, 
both in the form which has continued to bear the name of 
Lutheranism and in the kindred forms of the much-divided 
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Protestant movement. But it has been said with truth of all 
of them that, if Luther were to come to life again, he would 
refuse to recognize any of them as his progeny. The two most 
fundamental points of his gospel were the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone and that of the supremacy of Holy 
Scripture. By justification by faith St. Paul meant, as we 
have seen, that the justification of the sinner is only obtainable 
by man through the grace of God which is granted to men 
in response to their faith in the Christian religion, and that 
no works of the purely natural order, that is, works not rooted 
in faith and founded in grace, can avail either to merit for- 
giveness for the sinner, or after forgiveness received to merit 
reward. Luther’s interpretation of St. Paul went further than 
this by misrepresenting the nature of the faith required and 
by denying the possibility of any works at all that are thus 
rooted in faith and founded in grace. What has resulted 
among the mass of Lutherans, in Germany particularly, is that 
they have given up the idea of faith altogether and have re- 
lapsed into the very heresy from which St.Paul sought to de- 
liver his disciples, for they now hold that works of the purely 
natural order are the only works that man does or can do to 
attain to salvation, so far as there is any salvation to be at- 
tained. By the supremacy of Scripture Luther meant that 
the authority of Scripture, and of Scripture alone, could and 
did decide what was revealed by Jesus Christ and is to be 
believed. What has resulted among the modern followers of 
Luther, particularly in his own country, is that, thanks to in- 
fluence of German biblical criticism, few are still left who 
believe in the divine origin and inspiration of Holy Scripture, 
or even in the authenticity of the greater part of it. 

It would not be profitable to discuss the morality of the 
populations who still swear by the name of Luther. Many 
causes interact, some of them telling favourably some un- 
favourably on such populations, and the task of discriminating 
and estimating would be complex. But if we distinguish 
between morality based on Christian piety and morality based 
on naturalism, we cannot but recognize that, save amidst sec- 
tions of simple people mostly in country districts, the great 
mass of the Lutheran populations are hardly influenced at all 
in their moral conduct, or profess to be influenced by the 
motives of piety, the potency of which their leaders are wont 
to undervalue. What then is there left for a modern cen- 
tenary celebration to commemorate? A century ago, as 
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Father Grisar notices, Goethe wrote to Knebel: “ Between 
ourselves the only interesting thing in the whole business [of 
the Reformation] is Luther’s character: it is also the only 
thing that really impresses the masses. All the rest is worth- 
less trumpery, of which we still feel the burden to-day.” We 
have referred to some of the features in Luther’s character, 
and it must be recognized that some critics are attracted by 
it. But others are not. Paul Lagarde, for instance, is quoted 
by Father Grisar as summing up the character and life’s-work 
of the great Reformer in terms such as these: “ That great 
scold Luther, who could see no further than the tips of his 
toes, by his demagogy threw Germany into barbarism and 
dissension.” 

To which expressions of opinion upon the propriety of 
Luther centenaries we may add some words from the present 
Duke of Argyll which have only just come to hand. They 
are to be found in a letter from the Duke in the Glasgow 
Herald for October 18th, and are in the form of an expression 
of approval of the recent refusal of the Edinburgh U.F. 
Church Presbytery to identify itself with any such celebra- 
tion. “It is a strange mania,”’ says the Duke, “ that Scots- 
men who have a Columba, a Margaret, and a Kentigern of 
their own should wish to commemorate a couple of long- 
dead aliens {Luther and Calvin] who worked nothing but evil 
destruction in their lives, and whose fruits we see in the 
charnel house of Europe and the ashes of the shrines of 
France, centuries after they have passed to their account. 
There is a direct chain of causation between Luther’s blood- 
thirsty ravings against the German peasantry and the recent 
horrors which shocked civilised nations at Wittenberg itself. 

. This gaping back at the sinister figures of Dr. and Mrs. 
Martin Luther, the apostates who tore the unity of the 
West in twain, is the attitude of a type of professor who feels 
a whole world slipping away from him.” ‘The Duke ends, 
according to the Catholic Times report, which we have not 
had the time to verify but which is doubtless correct, by 
recommending all Scotch professors and ministers to read 
Professor Hartmann Grisar’s work on their hero. 











A SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERY 


HIS SCHOOL-MASTER AFTERWARDS A JESUIT 
II. 


N the preceding number, we have seen something of 
[ se: Hunt as school-master at Stratford-upon-Avon 

during Shakespeare’s early school years. We took note 
of his university career, of his teaching license, his school- 
house, his pension, his system of education. The page turns, 
and an altogether new chapter now reveals itself. 


3. 
THE DOUAY UNIVERSITY REGISTER. 


The next record which we possess for Hunt is one that 
needs some cross-examining before we can elicit its full mean- 
ing. At p. 275 of the late Father Knox’s edition of the 
Douay Diaries (1878) we find A list of Englishmen who 
matriculated at the University of Douay before 1612. On 
further inquiry we find that this is an ancient notarial tran- 
script made in 1643 from the registers of the Douay Univer- 
sity, which registers have since perished. In this copy, at 
folio 59 of the ancient register, there are several lists of Angli 
pauperes, and amongst these is the following entry, which, 
however, is without date, or explanation either of the prefix 
““M.” or the suffix “ major ”: 


M. Simon Hunt, major. 





Postponing for a moment the difficulties of this entry, what 
is clear is that Hunt has now entered a foreign, a Catholic, 
University. He has given up his charge at Stratford, and 
gone into voluntary exile for conscience sake. We have no 
nearer particulars, no information about the first beginning 
of his change of mind, nor of the ministry of any priest, nor 
of any books that may have fallen into his hands. We know 
that there was a great movement of minds in England towards 
the Church in those years, which is called the Counter- 
Reformation. Conversions similar to that of Hunt were fre- 
quent. It was a time when Elizabeth’s tyrannical Church 
policy was driving out men from various posts, because they 
were not “ hot ’’ enough for the Puritans then in favour, and 
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at the same time Allen, the future Cardinal, had founded an 
English College in the University of Douay, which drew men 
steadily to its doors. As many as twelve once came in a body 
during the year 1574. 

That Simon Hunt had previously been a Protestant @ da 
mode, cannot be doubted. Before taking a University degree 
it was necessary in those days to take the oath of supremacy, 
and though that was not a profession of Protestantism, it 
‘ was of course illicit for Catholics, and had been imposed on 
purpose to eliminate Catholics from Oxford. A few escaped 
taking it through the connivance of friendly proctors; but 
in Hunt’s case we find that he has also a license from Bishop 
Bullingham, an almost unquestionable proof of Protestantism. 
So there must have been a process of conversion, but how and 
when it began and ended are unknown. ‘There were still 
a few of the Marian priests exercising their functions up and 
down the country; but their work was hidden in the old 
Catholic households. Sir Roger Deyos, the vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Stratford, during Mary’s time, still lived in 
the town, and still retained his old title of “Sir.” He is 
even heard of as engaging the Corporation in a lawsuit, and 
winning it against them,! but he is not heard of as a mis- 
sionary. It was the example of Allen and his fellows, who 
left all for conscience, that moved minds most. Some con- 
versions were started by Catholic booklets, such as Bristowe’s 
Motives ; sometimes it was some Catholic lady in the family, 
who held more firmly to the old faith than the men, and urged 
her sons or brothers to a more heroic confession. Only 
one missionary priest, Louis Barlow, had as yet returned from 
Douay; but we do not know in what part of England he was 
working. We may imagine that the first seeds of Hunt’s 
conversion were sown during his stay at Oxford; for the old 
faith had always had her favourers there. Otherwise we can 
give no explanations. He was gone, and the next Chamber- 
lains’ accounts, for the year ending Michaelmas 1575, show 
that the sum of three shillings had been “ paid to the ser- 
jeants for a schole master that came from Warwick.”” This 
was no doubt Hunt’s successor, but his name is not recorded. 

No date is given for the Douay University entry, and upon 
the whole it seems certain that the dates were to be determined 
by the names of the successive “ Rectors ” who normally suc- 
ceed year by year. The rector for Hunt's year is given as 

1 Mrs. Stopes has collected these passages, Contemporaries, p. 234. 
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“the excellent doctor, and professor, Dom Thomas Staple- 
ton,” but unfortunately Stapleton’s biographers do not give 
the year of his rectorate at Douay, which, however, must have 
been before his departure for Rome late in 1575 or at 
least in 1576. Moreover, the previous rectorate is definitely 
assigned to 1574, and then afterwards there come four un- 
dated rectorates before we meet the date 1578. Thus the 
inference seems clear that the date is “ not later than 1575.” ? 
The extra rectorates are no doubt to be accounted for by “ the 
troubles of Douay,” which ensued soon after this. 

After the date, we turn to the prefix “M.” Again we 
have no certain interpretation; it occurs but rarely, and is 
never expanded. In this year it occurs also with Ralph 
Sherwin (the martyr) and John Curry (afterwards S.J.). Both 
these were Masters of Arts and Fellows of Exeter College, 
who obtained leave to travel in July 1575. The inference 
from this seems to be that “ M.” stands for “ Magister,” or 
at least in some broad way for an University degree. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Stopes, Simon Hunt was a Master. 

‘“* Major ”’ is not to be taken in the modern English public- 
school sense, as implying that there were several individuals 
of the name, of whom this was the elder. From the text, 
and from the analogy of those marked “ minores,” the mean- 
ing would rather seem to be “ over age”: that is, perhaps, 
above the average age, and therefore to be excused some part 
of the usual course; just as “ minor” is probably entered 
to show that the individual will have to wait somewhat for his 
degree. 

‘““ Pauperes ”’ of course does not mean paupers in the com- 
mon or workhouse sense—but “ poor men,”’ and to be excused 
some of the fees usually charged for taking degrees. 

To sum up, the full meaning of this very condensed Douay 
record would seem to be: “In the year 1575 Simon Hunt, 
an Englishman, matriculated at the University. He already 
possessed an University degree, and was, on the score of being 
poor, excused the usual fee.” 

In truth the record tells us even more than this, something 
of even greater importance, though no written letter indicates 
it. Under the circumstances it means that Hunt had resolved 


” 


1 We may further infer that the time was about midsummer in that year, for 
in the group immediately below Hunt occur the names Sherwin and Curry : 
and Anthony 4 Wood tells us that Sherwin obtained a licence to travel in July, 
1575, Athena, I. 478. 
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to enter the clerical profession, and was a prospective candi- 
date for the priesthood. It is true that matriculation did not 
pledge him to persevere: but the great majority of those who 
matriculated with him went forward without deviating from 
the path on which they had started. It was a preparation 
for the missionary life, a life which would for many terminate 
at the triple tree of Tyburn, and would end for him before 
the usual term, while working under obedience in a foreign 
clime. 
4. 
THE DOUAY DIARIES. 


Our next information comes from the Diarium kept at the 
English College of Douay. Though the name is rightly trans- 
lated “ Diary,” this important book does not correspond with 
what is usually suggested to our minds nowadays by the word 
“Diary.” It is not a book for the private entry of memoranda 
on passing events, written by the President or his substitute ; 
much less is it a field for chatty reflections on the questions of 
the day as they pass. The English College was one which 
had frequently to appeal for benefactions, and needed to have 
notes ready on its more important business, that is on the 
coming and going of students, on ordinations, on work done, 
etc. So it kept a brief chronicle of such things, set down 
on the day they occurred or were heard of, and hence the. 
name “ Diarium.’’ On the subject of ordinations alone are 
its entries uniform and complete: on other topics they vary 
greatly, sometimes full, sometimes scanty,often without entries 
at all. If we reckon in the years for which the Diaries are 
actually lost, then the silences may be said to predominate. 

Keeping this in mind we shall see that there is nothing 
unusual in the Diary making no mention of the coming of 
Hunt, nor about his course. One explanation might be that 
he may not at first have resided in the College. The build- 
ings were then most scanty, many lived outside; the advent 
of a new face in the lecture rooms may not have made much 
difference. But during the summer vacation of 1576 his 
name does occur at p. II0: 

17 September, 1576, D. [Don, Dominus, or Mr.] Hunt and D. Viccareus ! 
of Marchiennes College, undertook the voyage to Rome. But as the pest 
was raging, they were forced to desist from their journey. 


1 In the Douay matriculation list he is Robertus Vicars. (Knox, p. 276.) The 
Bishop of Oxford in 1577 speaks of Vicars ‘‘ the Lovanist, who liveth in corners.” 
(C.R.S. xxii.) 
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The pilgrimage to Rome has been a secular desire in the 
hearts of English youth; but at this time it was especially 
prevalent. It was congenial to the “ spacious ” ideals of the 
Elizabethan period, and it was naturally welcome at Douay 
in 1576, when the tide of Protestant revolution was rising 
which would drive out the College itself not many months 
later. No English College was yet established in the Eternal 
City, but the English Hospice of St. Thomas was there still, 
dating back to medizval times, and silently beckoning to 
many a Catholic traveller. 

Hunt was not long held back by the quarantine. Next year 
we find in the Diary, under 6th March, 1577, this entry: 

About this time we heard that not only Mr. Holt and Standish, but also 
Mr. Madder, Mr. Hunt and others, who left us here last summer or after- 
wards for Rome, had reached there safely. 


5- 
FATHER N. SOUTHWELL'S CATALOGUS. 

Hunt has therefore reached Rome before the end of 1576. 
But we know not where he lived. The College was still a 
thing of the future, and the hospice was small, and already 
full. Probably he was taken up by some charitable institu- 
tion, or some generous noble, and there were plenty of both 
at Rome in those days when the fervour of the Counter-Re- 
formation was burning at its brightest. In time, after a 
year and more, he finally decided his state of life, and was 
admitted into the Society of Jesus on the 20th of April, 1578. 
The most authentic record of this is the still unedited 
Catalogus Primorum Patrum vel Fratrum Societatis Jesu ex 
Anglia, written at Rome in 1640 from the materials then in 
General’s Archives, by Father Nathaniel Southwell (vere 
Bacon), and his autograph is now at Stonyhurst. He says: 

No. 56. SIMON HUNTUs admissus Romae in domo probationis, 20 Aprilis 
1578. Liber Procuratoris. Videtur ibidem studia perfecisse, nam Poeni- 
tentiarius postea fuit ad S. Petri eoque in munere diem obiit, 11 Junii 1585. 
Catalogus Defunctorum. 


We see, therefore, that Hunt waited some eighteen months 
before entering at the Roman Novitiate of the Society. There 
were quite a number of English there in those days. Campion 
wrote to Persons in 1575 complimenting him on making up 
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seven English, and the entries had since increased. In the 
Roman College, too, Hunt seems to have completed his eccle- 
siastical studies, and to have been ordained, probably by 
Thomas Goldwell, the venerable old Bishop of St. Asaph, of 
the Order of Theatines and Warden of the English Hospice. 
As Vicegerent (then called suffragan) of the Cardinal Vicar 
of Rome (Jacomo Savelli), Goldwell was a sort of vicar- 
general of Rome ix pontificalibus, and upon him devolved in 
ordinary course the great labour of pontificating in the vast 
ceremonies of consecrating priests at St. John Lateran’s. The 
date of Hunt’s priesthood is not yet published, but we may 
suppose it to have been not later than 1579. 

Rome was during those years all aglow with religious zeal. 
Saints and Beati, of whom St. Philip is the most noted, walked 
her streets, missionaries came and went from the West Indies 
and from Japan. It was the hey-day of the Catholic Counter. 
Reformation, and nowhere did the sacred fire glow more 
warmly than in the great Order in which Hunt had conse- 
crated himself. In the winter of 1579 to 1580 the high- 
minded Dr. Allen, soon to be Cardinal, made his third pil- 
grimage to Rome, partly to advise the Pope on the foundation 
of the English College, which was then in hand, and partly to 
arrange for a mission of English Jesuit Fathers to their native 
country, in spite of the quasi-impossibility of their leading 
there that orderly religious life which was to them so vital, 
so dear. We can imagine how Hunt’s heart beat when he 
heard the news. Father Persons, though himself barely out 
of the Novitiate, wrote with soul-stirring energy to old Father 
Good: “Thus much I can assure you—not only of the 
Englishmen but also of all others that abide in the Roman 
College, so great and marvelous is the affection they bear to 
England, and to English Catholics, that if our Superiors 
would but once give a sign of consent, to set open the College 
gates towards the enterprise of England, they would all run 
out, even from the Rector to the lowest scholar in the 
College.” 4 

Allen reached Rome on the toth of October, 1579, and 
after mature discussion the great plan was definitely settled, 
blessed by the Pope, and the missionaries were named and 
ordered to the front. Father Persons, who had taken so 
generous and effective a part in the preparations, was ap- 
pointed Superior, with Campion as his colleague ; while Hunt 


1 Father Persons’ Memoirs, C.R.S. ii. 142. 
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was to succeed Persons in the honourable post of English 
Penitentiary at the Basilica of St. Peter’s, and this he would 
have taken up in the Lent of 1580. 

As Father Hunt was to spend the few remaining years of 
his life in this post, a word or two must be said about it, 
especially as the function is but little understood among Eng- 
lishmen of to-day. In every Cathedral Church then, , the 
bishop, as the source of spiritual jurisdiction for dispensing 
the Sacrament of Penance to his flock, is wont to have a 
special official to represent him in this function, now generally 
called a Canon Penitentiary. But in a great Basilica like 
that of St. Peter, to which pilgrims came from all parts of 
the world, and then in very great numbers, a much larger 
staff was requisite. There was already a Cardinal Peniten- 
tiary, who held his court of justice on solemn occasions in the 
gospel transept (if one may use the terms), but St. Pius V. 
wished that there should be a permanent band of learned con- 
fessors in continual attendance at the confessionals. For this 
end he founded a special college of thirteen Jesuits, who 
had their house where now rises the great fountain on the left 
side of the piazza di San Pietro. In those days the rebuilding 
of the ancient basilica was still incomplete, and the piazza, 
as we know it, was not finished till a century later, when the 
home of the Penxitentieri was moved to the Piazza Scossaca- 
valli, where it still stands. 

Hunt moved to the old College, when Persons was leaving 
for England, early in 1580, and there he remained until his 
death six years later. His office was that of confessor of 
the English tongue—but of course anyone might come to 
him, and no doubt he was often occupied during the pil- 
grimage season for hours and hours consecutively. Only one 
anecdote about him at this period remains. 

An Oxford student, by the name of Edward Jones, was 
making the grand tour, and had been “ in Spain, in Greece, 
in Venice, and in Rome.” In the Eternal City, however, his 
Protestantism became known, and eventually, we know not 
the details, he was committed to the prison of the Inquisition. 
Here he came upon “ an Italian friar,”’ and their acquaintance 
prospered so well that he was at once put under instruction, 
“one Symon Hunt, Jesuit, an Englishman, being his inter- 
preter.”’ By the end of a fortnight he had been received, and 
was now doubly free. Perhaps it might be thought that Jones 
would have resented this strict discipline. Not at all. “ After- 
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wards he came into France to Rheims (that is to the English 
College there) and so to Laon, where he was made priest, and 
so into England.” This was all the evidence given against 
him, and it ensured his martyrdom at the Conduit in Fleet 
Street on the 6th of May, 1590.1 

This little episode probably belongs to Hunt’s first year. 
Had it come later, we should probably have the mention of 
Jones’s name in the lists of pilgrims kept in the English Hos- 
pice, which begins again 29th December, 1580.2 Moreover, 
in a list of “ the gents that be in Rome” we find at the end 
“Mr. Jones,”’ and this list also belongs to 1580. 

For the rest, Father Hunt seems to have lived very quietly. 
He is never mentioned in any of the fairly numerous Jesuit let- 
ters of this period which are accessible. He sends no messages, 
no greetings, no reminders come to him. His work was among 
the poor pilgrims who came to St. Peter’s from all parts of 
the world, and in this apostolic vocation he died after six 
years, as we have heard, on the 11th of June, 1585. If his 
age when he took his degree in April 1569 was about 20, 
he would only have been about 36 at death, an early age, 
which plainly suggests that he fell a victim to the climate, 
or some other external circumstance. ‘“ Roma vorax homi- 
num” sang the medizval satirist over the too numerous 
deaths from disease among pilgrims: and English constitu- 
tions gave way in those days with well known but distressing 
frequency. Death in Rome during the summer months too 
often means some form of malaria. Still it was a death of 
honour in a good cause, and reflects nothing but credit on the 
able and conscientious man, who moulded our great poet’s 
mind during its most plastic and receptive stages. 

The short life of Simon Hunt throws no light on William 
Shakespeare’s religion, but it does show vividly that his Eng- 
land was a land in which the old religion still held on, side 
by side with the new. The ancient Church had but lately 
been overthrown by Tudor violence, and it was inevit- 
ably regarded with much more sympathy by many, than 
a submissive generation would care to confess openly. 
William’s father had been a Catholic, and in later years he 
figures as a Recusant, though the record is not a very clear 


1 The Martyrdom of Anthony Middleton and Edward Fones. (C.R.S. v. 183.) Some 
considerable time must be included under the word “ afterwards," as Jones did 
not go to the Rheims Seminary till 27 June, 1587, two years after Hunt’s death. 

2H. Foley, Records S.F., Vol. VI. p. 548; the undated List of Englishmen in 
Rome, is printed in Knox’s Douay Diaries, p. 359. Though conjecturally assigned 
to 1581, the body of the document must have been written in the middle of 1580. 
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one. As for William himself, we can only say, as we said 
at starting, that he tells us nothing. In mind he was no doubt 
not far from the faith: if the question of his reception ever 
arose there could not have been much to unlearn, and he al- 
ready knew a good deal. The story of Hunt, a fellow towns- 
man probably, as well as his quondam master, would certainly 
have been known to him in essentials; and, even if he never 
had the grace to follow, the effect of its good example would 


not have been wasted upon him. 
J. H. POLLEN. 





THE DAY OF DAYS 


HE winds and seas are hushed, the dawn is still, 
The light is flooding pale across the sill; 

All the dear commonplaces of earth’s ways 

Are gathered in your path, O day of days! 


Yes, day long dreaded and most sorely plead, 
Shunned amid smiles, in sorrow coveted, 

These are your lights that, quickening more and more, 
Reveal your shadow even at the door. 


Crowned with the stars and clothéd with the sun, 
Should I not know your face, O Blessed One! 
Last of the sentinels God set between 

The world of things I see, the world unseen? 


These are your melting stars, your vaporing grays, 
Your twittering birds. A day like other days? 
Like to them each, and like unto them all, 

As silver drops that make a waterfall. 


A thousand voices crying in one voice 

The word that echoes from your lips: “ Make choice! 
For in my hand is set the awful seal 

To ratify the past or to repeal!” 


Mild messenger, with mighty franchise sent, 
Fling across shoulders bowed and reverent 
Thy chartered grace of pardon and thy powers 
To vesture me for days not like to ours. 


The winds and seas are hushed, the dawn is still; 
A day like other days is at the sill, 
For other men who walk in other ways,— 
But O, for me it is the day of days! 
ELEANOR DOWNING, 
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ca HE subject of this sketch was born at Upfield, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, June 21, 1839, and went to 
Rugby in 1854 (there is an interesting portrait of 
him as a Rugby boy), where he appears to have developed 
High Church views—one of his letters is dated, in the early 
Anglican fashion, “Vigil of the Feast of St.Lucy, 1855’; he 
entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1858, where he joined 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, of which Liddon was 
Master, and in which the late Canon Akers “ was perhaps 
the most conspicuous enthusiast, though Stanton was not far 
behind.” 2 After a six months’ residence at Cuddesdon, 
Stanton decided, in 1862, at Liddon’s suggestion, to join Mac- 
konochie (whose acquaintance he had made during the riots 
at St. George’s-in-the-East referred to in the previous paper) 
at St. Alban’s. His early career, whether at Rugby or Ox- 
ford, does not seem to have been in any way remarkable; his 
life at Oxford, “ though admirably devout, was not puritani- 
cal or austere.”’ Neither then nor at any subsequent period 
does he seem to have been troubled with intellectual difficul- 
ties. He dated his definite acceptance of the Catholic form 
of religion from his undergraduate days,’ but at that period, 
Ritualism, as subsequently understood, had not developed: 
Reginald Pryor (1839—1881), who was with him at Oxford, 
told me that Stanton then announced his intention of being 
buried in surplice and stole. Pryor—who became a Catholic 
in 1858, and of whom some account will be found in the 
Journal of Botany for 1881 (pp. 276-9)—was in later life 
in the habit of visiting Stanton at St. Alban’s, but was asked 
by the latter, at the instance of Mackonochie—who, as Stanton 
wrote towards the end of his life, was “ narrow, very narrow, 
and merciless to anyone who Romanized ’’—to discontinue his 
visits. 

It is Stanton himself who tells us that, when he informed 
the Bishop of London (Tait) that he proposed to join 


1 Arthur Henry Stanton: A Memoir. By G. W. Russell. London: Longmans, 


1917. 
2 Memoir, p. 19. ® Ibid. p. 26. 
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Mackonochie at St. Alban’s, the Bishop told him that if he did 
so he must not expect any Church preferment.! The episcopal 
warning was amply justified; the official Church of England, 
which promotes to high office men who deny the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion, has little recognition for those who 
preach the Catholic faith. It was not until within three 
weeks of his death, more than half a century after his inter- 
view with Bishop Tait, that Stanton was offered by the present 
Bishop of London a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
“in recognition of his work of fifty years.” The offer was 
“ declined on the score of ill-health ” in a letter which shows 
no trace of resentment or bitterness.2 

Stanton was ordained deacon on St. Thomas’s Day, 1862, 
and was at once licensed to St. Alban’s. The permanent 
church was not yet opened, and the services were carried on 
in “a sort of catacomb—a kitchen and cellar fitted up very 
plainly,’ with a coal-cellar for vestry: the choir’s efforts were 
interrupted with “ Yah!” and “ O Jerusalem!” shouted down 
the grating: it was a fitting introduction to those among, 
whom his life was to be spent. Here, on December 28 of the 
same year, he preached his first sermon, on John xvii. 3, a 
text ® 
which I had selected because I thought it appropriate to the 
occasion, the last Sunday of the year, and also because it was 
the passage that the aged Bishop Fisher found when he opened 
his New Testament on the way to execution—a tragedy of our his- 
tory that had at that time fixed itself upon my mind. 


The copious notes he had made for the sermon remained in 
his pocket, and from that time forward he preached without 
any, although he usually prepared his sermons with care. 
Although his life, from the time of his ordination, was 
bound up with St. Albans, Stanton had at an early period 
a leaning to the monastic life. In 1864, in conjunction with 
Mr. Arthur Tooth, one of the first victims of the Church 
Association and the Public Worship Regulation Act, he 
offered himself to Pusey, who was looking out for workers in 
connection with St. Saviour’s, Leeds, to form “ a nucleus for 
a Brotherhood.” They regarded the appointment as virtually 
settled when Pusey found that they contemplated the institu- 
tion of a sisterhood as part of the work. At Pusey’s request, 
the Devonport community had already been established in 


1 Memoir, p. 113. ° Ibid. p. 264. 
8 «* This is eternal life ; that they know Thee . 
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the parish, and he foresaw the difficulties which could not 
fail to arise were another sisterhood introduced: the scheme 
was abandoned, and Stanton thereafter contented himself with 
such community life as St. Alban’s could afford.1 Here he 
at once set to work on the lines of Catholicism-without-the- 
Pope which he followed to the end. 

It was not long before St. Alban’s became the focus of 
attacks upon Ritualism to which reference was made in the 
preceding paper. These attacks culminated in June, 1875, 
in the suspension of Mackonochie for six weeks, during which 
time Stanton, as senior curate, was in charge of the parish. He 
was summoned by the Bishop of London (Tait) to an inter- 
view, which seems to have been lively, as Stanton wrote to 
his sister: 


I told him what a blackguard shame we all thought it, and 
also that as far as the Established Church went, he might do 
anything to me he liked, for I didn’t care the least. . . . But 
to be curate to a Protestant bishop is a horrid position to be in.? 


Stanton’s subsequent action was sufficiently startling. 
Ordered by the Bishop to comply with the Purchas Judgment, 


the effect of which was that he was to wear no vestment except 
a surplice—not even a stole—and was to celebrate the Holy 
Eucharist with such bread as was in ordinary use, 


he at once posted a notice on the door of the church stating 
that there would be no celebration of Holy Communion until 
further notice; and the following Sunday, after Mattins, en- 
tered the pulpit and asked the congregation to follow him to 
St. Vedast’s, one of the City churches, where full ritual was 
observed, and where a special “ Solemn Celebration ”’ had 
been arranged for them. This procession continued every 
Sunday until the time of suspension was over.* 


This period is regarded by Mr. Russell as the climax of 
Stanton’s career, and this for two reasons. As to the first: 


Down to that time he had been the hero, the guide, and the 
chosen friend, of a considerable band; but the main impression 


1 The correspondence between Pusey and Stanton (Memoir, pp. 53-69) is 
amusing reading. 

2 Memoir, p. 156. 

8 A full account of the circumstances attending this dramatic incident will 
be found in the History of St. Alban's, pp. 143—163: out of them arose the 
important Anglican organization known as The Church of England Working 
Men’s Society. 
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which he had made on the public mind was that of a gifted 
rhetorician who despised authority. From 1875 onwards, every- 
one recognized him as a power with which the rulers of the 
Church had to reckon; whose lightest word was an oracle to 
ever-increasing numbers of laymen; and who could be trusted, 
not merely to declaim and denounce, but to act with wisdom and 
courage, when the sacred cause was imperilled. 


“The second reason for calling the period the climax is,”’ 
as Mr. Russell says, “ different and almost paradoxical.’’ Two 
of the episcopal inhibitions from preaching, to which refer- 
ence is made elsewhere, followed promptly on the St. Vedast 
episode, and as a consequence 


Stanton completely changed the method of his ministry. 
““ Never,”’ he said, “from that moment have I preached a Mis- 
sion or taken a Retreat; I never could think again that I should 
consider myself a prophet in the Anglican Israel. I felt I must 
keep as quiet as I could, and do all that I could for St. Alban’s, 
Holbom, and that was to be my ministry.”’! 


From this time forward Stanton pursued his work at St. 
Alban’s without interruption, developing its social side. He 
had already for some time devoted much care to the St. 
Alban’s Men’s Club, and had founded the Brotherhood of 
Jesus of Nazareth “ which aimed at uniting men of different 
classes in the love and service of the Divine Master ": in 1877 
he established for employés at the Post Office the St. Martin’s 
League, which was carried on successfully for many years. 
In 1882 the resignation of Mackonochie was followed by 
the appointment of Mr. Suckling,: whose relations with 
Stanton “ remained from first to last undisturbed by even a 
passing breeze.” 

It was perhaps as a preacher that Stanton was best known 
to the outside world, and it is in this capacity that he figures 
largely in his biographies, to which reference must be made 
for an estimate of his work in the pulpit. Their range may 
be gathered from the fact that a High Churchman complained 
that they were “ more suitable for a Methodist chapel than 
for the Church of England,” while another remonstrant wrote 
that the preacher, if he were an honest man, would join the 


1 Memoir, p. 169: but the speech from which this passage is quoted contains 
evidence that, so far as retreats are concerned, Stanton was not strictly accurate. 


? His death has been announced since this paper was written. 
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Church of Rome.! These criticisms related to the Monday 
evening services which Stanton conducted entirely by himself. 
At first these only took place during Advent and Lent, but 
they gradually spread throughout the year: Stanton himself, 
writing on August 20, 1910, says: 

The Monday evenings are crowded ; they are High Church just 
now because of the Assumption: generally they are very “ Low.’*? 


But High or Low they usually included the “ Hail Mary,” to 
which the greater part of the congregation responded. At 
these services, which were of the simplest description, the 
church was crowded to the doors, which sometimes had to 
be closed a considerable time before the service began: the 
congregation overflowed into the sanctuary and occupied the 
choir-stalls and altar steps. 

The character of Stanton’s sermons may be ascertained 
from a volume * published last year: it is evidence of the 
widespread interest which they excited that their preservation 
should be due to a Nonconformist, Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, 
who had them taken down in shorthand. They are fervid 
discourses, somewhat in the style of Faber, of whom Stanton 
was a great admirer: Spurgeon also supplied him with much 
of his material: they abound in Catholic phraseology—the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Mass, Confession, and Our Lady * 
constantly recur, and Protestantism and even the Book of 
Common Prayer are unfavourably criticized. They owed 
much to the personality of the preacher: the energy and charm 
of his remarkable presence, his handsome face, his voice and 
grace of manner, added to an unconventionality which was 
sometimes amusing but never vulgar, gave him a unique posi- 
tion, and attracted folk—men especially—of widely differing 
opinions, who admired the preacher’s earnestness and evident 
sincerity even when they did not share his convictions. 

It was when his life was drawing towards its close that a 
demonstration was organized which, both in its inception and 
execution, was a remarkable testimony to the position which 

' Clayton, Father Stanton, p. 65, in chapter headed ‘‘ The Preacher "’ : see also 
Memoir, p. 231, for a description of the Monday evenings. 

2 Memoir, p. 281. 

8 Last Sermons in St. Alban’s, Holborn. Hodder and Stoughton. 

* Devotion to Mary, not then so frequent nor so developed as it is now among 
advanced Anglicans, was from an early period a prominent feature in Stanton’s 
teaching and practice. “ People,’’ he would say, ‘‘who are not Marian are 


often Arian”—a happy example of the epigrams with which his talk was 
enlivened. (Memoir, p. 232). 
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Stanton had attained. This originated in the desire of those 
who had taken part in and benefited by the Monday evening 
services to present Stanton with an address of appreciation: 
but before the presentation could be organized circumstances 
had arisen which gave it a significance not contemplated by 
its first promoters. Those circumstances were connected with 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (usually 
known as the Ritual Commission) which sat in 1904-6, and 
in the latter year issued its Report and Minutes of Evidence: 
in these St. Alban’s naturally occupied a prominent position. 
The attention of the Commissioners was directed to a book— 
Catholic Prayers jor Church of England People—of which 
Stanton was said to be the author. This the Bishop of London 
denounced as “ thoroughly disloyal to the Church of Eng- 
land ”; and the Commission (which included the Archbishop 
of Canterbury) had “ difficulty in understanding ” how the 
author had 


been allowed to hold a licence in the diocese of London under 
three successive Bishops without being required to withdraw the 
book from circulation. 


The attitude of the Commissioners is hardly surprising, as the 
little volume is an adaptation of the Garden of the Soul; the 
earlier editions—the first appeared in 1891—contained Leo 
XIII.’s Prayer for Unity, which was withdrawn after the 
decision on Anglican Orders. As a matter of fact, the book 
was compiled by the Rev. E. A. Harris, a curate of St. 
Alban’s who subsequently became a Catholic: Stanton was 
only responsible for the prefaces, which I regret that space 
will not allow me to print. As a result of the Commission, 
Stanton, after writing to the Bishop “ pointing out his heresies 
about the B.V.M.,” withdrew his name and the preface in 
deference to his Lordship’s request. 

Stanton’s friends, to the number of 3,600, seized the op- 
portunity presented by the “ Monday evening men” and 
signed the address, which was presented at a public meeting 
in the Holborn Town Hall on June 26, 1907. Occasion was 
taken by the chairman (Mr. George Russell) to protest against 
the “ insult ” offered by the Commission, to which that meet- 
ing was an answer. Stanton, in a thoroughly characteristic 
speech '—full of humour, but not devoid of pathos—gave a 
brief summary of the way in which his work of nearly fifty 


' Reported in full in Memoir, pp. 264-8. 
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years had been regarded by the authorities of his Church. He 
had been warned, as we have seen, at the outset of his career, 
that he must not expect any preferment: as a result of a 
mission to soldiers he had been forbidden by the Chaplain- 
General to preach in any garrison chapel; he had been pre- 
vented by a former Bishop of London from preaching in the 
diocese except at St. Alban’s; he had been successively in- 
hibited by the Bishops of Gloucester, Rochester and Llandaff. 
The tale, indeed, was not even then complete, for in 1911, 
little more than a year before his death, he was prevented 
from preaching at Liverpool by “a request which amounted 
to an inhibition ” from the Protestant Bishop of that diocese. 

It is not wonderful that such discouragements, although 
powerless to check his career, should at times have affected 
Stanton’s spirits: his biographer says: 

His overburdened spirit would find vent in strenuous indict- 
ments of things as they are, both in Church and in State; and, as 
regards himself, he would protest with vehemence that his whole 
life had been a mistake and his ministry a failure.! 


A pathetic passage in the speech we have been considering 
expresses the same view: 


Sometimes, as the shadows of life begin to gather round me, 
I ask myself, as every man in my place would ask himself, 
“Well, now, am I right? Why should I be right and the others 
wrong?’’ There are always moments when a man asks himself 
those questions when he has passed through vicissitudes like those 
I have named, and been inhibited over and over again.- 


Yet notwithstanding such passages as this and the Catholic 
attitude to which the Memoir bears abundant testimony, it 
does not appear that Stanton ever seriously contemplated 
becoming a Catholic: indeed, we find in his letters expres- 
sions regarding the Church which seem curiously out of har- 
mony with his general attitude towards her. Thus, although 
he writes: 


For Rome, as the fruitful Mother of countless Saints and martyrs 
for Jesus, I have the greatest reverence: through all the ages she 
has kept the faith, 


, 


he regards the abandonment of her “ monstrous pretensions ’ 
as an essential condition of reunion. Against such utterances, 


' Memoir, p. 270. 2 Jbid. p. 282. 
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however, may be placed the sermon he preached on the death 
of Leo XIII., taking for his text “ Behold a man sent from 
God,” of which he supplied the following abstract to the 
Bishop of Cape Verde, who desired to include it in a collection 
of such addresses: 


Of the late Pope Leo XIII., most Englishmen will admit he 
was “a man sent from God.” And not only sent by God—but 
by God placed in this high position. So considerately and meekly 
has he carried his high office that the name of “ Pope’’ seemed 
during his Pontificate no longer to arouse the antagonism it used 
to do, and instead to suggest lofty ideals and Christian courage. 
His personality, strong and attractive, challenged our littleness ; 
his powers of mind, our respect; and his goodness, which is a 
gift of the grace of God, our love. Such a life as his redeems 
the commonplace of the day in which we live.! 


As a matter of fact, Stanton seems never to have studied 
the Roman question, and would evidently have found himself 
unable to fit into any regular system. Mr. Russell quotes 
Stanton’s own account of a conversation he had with the late 
Father Duggan: 


When we were parting I said, “ Now tell me straight. I have 
made a complete mess of my life in ovr Church: should I have 
done any better in your Church? Now straight.” And what do 
you think the fellow said? ‘“ Well, if you ask me, I don’t think 
you could have been a success in any Church where obedience 
was required.” And I don’t think he was wrong.? 


In a note to this page, Stanton, writing in 1903, refers to 
a walk taken with Dr. Manning in 1862 at Oxford: 

He asked me what I was going to do with myself. I said “ I'm 
going to Cuddesdon.’’ He immediately said “Why don't you 
come to me at St. Charles's?” and I have thought very often 
lately, as the shadows creep up, that I might have made a better 
thing of it if I had. My fellow-curate here doesn’t think so. 
He says, “ They'd have sacked you in a month,” and perhaps he’s 
right. 


But although Rome did not obtain his allegiance, Stanton 
had no affection for “ the Church of England as by law es- 
tablished.”’ At the time of the passing of the futile Public 
Worship Regulation Act (1874), in which “ the Queen, Dizzy, 
and the Archbishop ” were “ combined to smash us up,”’ he 
wrote: “ I have been weaned long ago from the Established 


1 Memoir, p. 250. ? Ibid., p. 240. 
VOL. CXXX. BB 
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Church, and have learned to seek nourishment elsewhere ”’ ; 
and again: “ Not that I should shed one tear at being 
turned out of the Establishment, for I hate it with all 
my soul.’’! After Mackonochie’s first suspension he 
“said at a meeting that if [this] did anything to kick 
out that foul rooks’ nest, the Establishment, God be thanked 
for it.”’2 ‘Ever since they inhibited me,” he wrote in 
1899, “ I’ve only been curate of St. Albans, not a minister 
of the Established Church.” Nor had he any belief in 
“ Catholicizing the Church of England ”: “ Were we able to 
do so, we should commit a political and social wrong in a 
Protestant country.” * He described himself as “a hot- 
brained Radical ’’; in 1876 he joined the Liberation Society, 
and in the following year took a prominent part in founding 
the Church League for promoting the Separation of Church 
and State. Numerous passages of this kind are scattered 
through the letters and sufficiently indicate his attitude to- 
wards the Church of which he was a minister, but from which 
he definitely, so far as possible, separated himself. Hence it 
would seem that, far from being an argument, as it is some- 
times supposed to be, in favour of the Catholicity of the 
Church of England, the position of Stanton, and indeed of the 
school which he represented, is essentially Protestant; they 
own no allegiance to the Bishops of their own communion, 
while they refuse to recognize the claims of Rome. What 
Stanton thought about the Church of England is evident 
enough; what she, speaking by the mouths of her bishops, 
thought of him is equally clear. 

It would not be possible to write even a brief notice of 
Stanton without reference to the numerous amusing stories 
with which his name is associated. Mr. Russell is somewhat 
chary of these: more are to be found in the little biography by 
Mr. Joseph Clayton, which although smaller is in some ways 
more attractive than the Memoir, to which in any case it forms 
a useful supplement. Many are familiar, but some, I think, 
have not appeared in print. Among these is one which I 
heard at the time of the first Kensit excitement. Kensit pére 
(his son, who “ keeps on the business still,’ was then a youth- 
ful ornament of temperance meetings), having created a sen- 
sation by his action at St. Stephen’s, Philbeach Gardens, pro- 
posed to repeat the demonstration in other suitable localities. 


1 Memoir, pp. 148—9. 2 Ibid. p. x21. 3 Ibid. p. 241. 4 Ibid. p. 243. 
5 Father Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, Wells, Gardner, 1913. 18. 
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So he went to St. Alban’s to look round, and there encountered 
Stanton, who took him round the church, pointing out the 
various objects, of which “ the modern Cromwell,” as he was 
called by his admirers, duly took notes. Stanton then, on the 
assumption that Kensit was interested in the district, took 
him into the boys’ school. “ Boys,” he said, “ this is Mr. 
Kensit: you have heard of Mr. Kensit: now kneel up and 
say a ‘ Hail Mary’ for Mr. Kensit.’” After this Stanton in- 
sisted on taking Kensit to some of the houses in the district, 
in order that he might see the class of folk among whom the 
clergy had to work. Then they parted: on leaving him 
Stanton said: ‘ Now, Mr. Kensit, there isn’t a boy in the 
parish who doesn’t know you, and these men whom you've 
seen loafing about are rather rough customers, but they're 
very good Catholics.” Whether the story is authentic I do 
not know, but Kensit never made any demonstration at St. 
Alban’s; that he visited Stanton is established by another 
story, the accuracy of which is guaranteed by his colleague, 
the Rev. E. F. Russell: 


He had brought with him a roll containing drawings of various 
instruments of penance—disciplines, chains, hair shirts, and the 
like. “ These,’’ he said, ‘are the devices by which the miserable 
priests seek to enslave silly women.’ Father Stanton examined 
the roll for a minute or two; then asked, with much earnestness, 
“Where can I buy them? They are the very things for our 
ladies. Would do them a world of good.” ! 





Some stories have become familiar through repetition: for ex- 
ample, that which Mr. Clayton associates with Bishop Temple 
(though other traditions connect it with his archdeacon), who, 
visiting the church, said: “ Mr. Stanton, I don’t like your 
incense,” to which Stanton replied: “ Well, it’s the best we 
can get at eight-and-sixpence [the price varies] a pound.” To 
an objector to incense, the reply was: “ Well my dear fellow, 
there are only two stinks in the next world——incense and brim- 
stone—and you'll have to take your choice ’’: to another, who 
said—it was at the time when the use of incense and portable 
lights had been condemned—that it was foolish to make a 
fuss about such things, he replied: “ There are two sets of 
people in the New Testament who are specially commended 
as wise—the Wise Men who offered incense, and the Wise 
Virgins, who carried processional lights.”” A less known story 


' Memoir, p. 198. 
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is that of the pious prig who complained that he did not re- 
ceive sufficiently severe penances, whereupon Stanton replied: 
“ Look here, my dear fellow ”"—his usual gambit—‘ here’s 
half-a-crown; you go to the nearest pub. and get drunk. 
What you're suffering from is spiritual pride, and that'll take 
it out of you!” It is not recorded whether this penance was 
accepted. 

For the best of the stories reference must be made to the 
chapter of the Memoir which contains (pp. 251-8) the remi- 
niscences of one who was present at a meeting of an Oxford 
society in 1906 or 1907 when Stanton—who had somewhat 
disconcerted those who had come to hear what was announced 
as “ Recollections of St. Alban’s, Holborn,” by delivering an 
earnest spiritual address—supplemented this by telling them 
“‘ about his boys.” 


He passed from the sublime to the ridiculous [says the nar- 
rator], from the grave to the gay, more swiftly than any man I 
have ever heard: at one moment a lump was in your throat with 
the amazing pathos of his story, at the next you were laughing at 
the quip of some street Arab. 


The story of Jim Larkins exemplifies each of these character- 
istics, and incidentally suggests that Stanton’s view of what 
is necessary as a preparation for death was curiously incom- 
plete. Asked to break to the lad his approaching death, this 
is how he did it: 


I said, ‘ Jim, dear boy, you’ve had a rough time of it; you've 
never had a home; you've never learned a trade; you've been 
bucketed about from one thing to another; you've been in 
and out of prison; and now I want to tell you that the good God 
is going to take you home to be with Him.”’ And he looked up 
into my face and said, “ Well, that’s all right, ain't it, Farver?” 
And I said, *‘ Well, dear boy, if you think it’s all right, it will be 
all right.” . . . And next time I went he was gone. 


Of the pathos of the story, as told in full, there can be no 
doubt, but it is surely strange that neither in this nor in thé 
equally touching anecdote which follows it is there the 
slightest allusion to the necessity for contrition. 

Space will not allow me to attempt any sketch of Stanton’s 
personality, nor to indicate, save in the briefest way, the 
sources of his influence. These may be found in his earnest 
personal devotion to our Lord and in his intense humanity, 
which found its outlet in a keen sympathy with the poor and 


. 
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neglected, however disreputable they might be. He had 
nothing in common with those who would make temporal 
benefits in some way contingent upon religious profession or 
practice: the remark with which he accompanied a bequest 
of ten pounds, made on his death-bed, is characteristic of his 
general attitude: “ I should like it to go to the undeserving 
poor, to those who do not come to church.” 

The last chapter in the Memoir, in which this bequest is 
recorded, is from the pen of the Rev. E. F. Russell, Stanton’s 
colleague for nearly half a century, to whom reference was 
made at the beginning of these papers. It contains a touch- 
ing account of Stanton’s last illness and peaceful death, with 
a description of the remarkable scene at his funeral—*“ per- 
haps the most wonderful ever accorded to an English priest,” 
says Mr. George Russell, forgetting that in almost every de- 
tail it corresponded with that accorded to Mackonochie. There 
was the same procession, with crucifix, lights, and incense, of 
clergy in surplices and lay folk of almost every rank and 
station; the route taken was the same, from Holborn across 
London, to Waterloo Station; the destination was the same, 
to Woking cemetery, where, by the side of Mackonochie, over 
whom he had read the Burial Service nearly thirty ycars be- 
fore, Stanton rests from his labours. 

JAMES BRITTEN. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
MAJOR WILLIAM REDMOND. R.LP. 


HE age of knighthood hath not pass’d away, 
T The Spirit of Crusaders still is here 
Resurgent is the chief we mourn to-day, 

Dear to the Gall but to the Gael more dear. 


God rest his soul. May intercession speed 
His course to bliss, who gave for us his all. 
Alike from tyranny and faction freed 
Be Erin’s self his quick memorial. 


This double guerdon doth his valour crave, 
Ireland one nation, Britain Ireland’s friend. 
Two peoples over the crusader’s grave 
Their voices in one Reguiescat blend. 


H. E. G. ROPE. 








THE TWO NATIONS 


“ Say what you like, our Queen reigns over the greatest nation that ever 
existed.” 

“Which nation?” asked the younger stranger, “for she reigns over 
two .. . Yes, two nations ; between whom there is no intercourse and no 
sympathy ; who are as ignorant of each other's habits, thoughts and 
feelings, as if they were dwellers in different zones, or inhabitants of 
different planets ; who are formed by a different breeding, are fed by a 
different food, are ordered by different manners, and are not governed by 
the same laws.” 

“You speak of ” said Egremont, hesitatingly. 

“THE RICH AND THE POOR.” 





Disraeli: Sybil (1845), Book II. chap. v. 


NCE upon a time there was only one nation in 
England, yet rich and poor there always have been. 

It is not, therefore, inequality of possessions in itself 

that causes disunion and antagonism: it is excessive in- 
equality—the condition in which the rich are very wealthy 
and comparatively few and the poor very numerous and 
destitute. And this condition inevitably arises wherever 
Mammon is worshipped without restraint, wherever the ac- 
quisition of wealth is made the end of existence, not merely 
a means checked and conditioned by an end higher than itself. 
It was the condition of affairs in England which Disraeli, 
always a keen and detached observer, saw around him in the 
mid-nineteenth century, it was prevalent there during the pre- 
vious hundred years or so, it is ominously prevalent to-day. 
Those who study causes rather than symptoms will not 
regard the present chaos into which civilization has been 
plunged as so shameful and disheartening as the state of 
affairs which led up to it. This war is the bursting of an 
abscess which was slowly and surely forming through years 
of an unchristian peace. Our pagan philosophers are fond 
of representing it as the inevitable outcome of the struggle 
of the nations for their share in the means of subsistence. 
On the other hand believers in free-will and absolute morality 
contend that there is nothing inevitable about the conflict, un- 
less the policies, national and international, out of which 
it sprang are themselves inevitable. Must wholly unchecked 
competition necessarily govern the relations between States? 
Is there no means within the confines of each State of regu- 
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lating competition, so that it shall provide a stimulus and 
not become a pitiless struggle? The Christian must answer 
both questions in the negative. In God’s world, fallen though 
it be, there would be no pressure on the means of subsistence 
if some of His creatures had not got more than their share. 
However Malthus may argue, the State has yet to be found, 
whereupon, in spite of a fair distribution of its resources, 
its inhabitants were forced abroad by economic necessity. The 
main cause of war has always been the Godless cult of Mam- 
mon. War is the instinctive convulsive effort made by 
tortured human nature to free itself from the suffocating in- 
justice induced by that worship. It is the realization, bought 
by man’s bitter experience, of the great truth that those who 
do zo seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice shall 
have all these things taken from them. Covetousness is the 
root of all evils, including the evil of war, and so long as 
peace is used to breed and foster covetousness, so long will 
wars recur. To that root the axe of the reformer must be 
applied. International war is but an extension of the social 
struggle which is witnessed in every nation given over to 
Mammon-worship. What is to be done to restore the unity 
destroyed by that degraded cult? A study first of all of its 
poisonous nature, as revealed in the history of this land, in 
order to convict its votaries of their sin, and to open their eyes 
to the menace conveyed by the persistence of two opposed 
nations in a single State. 

An admirable opportunity for this necessary study is af- 
forded by the recent publication of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
history of the industrial conditions and development during 
the seventy years immediately preceding the Reform Act of 
1832.1 It is a @uvre de vulgarisation of the highest order, 
collecting, selecting, synthesizing and expounding the his- 
torical facts recorded in numberless blue-books and mono- 
graphs, and executed with a balance and restraint which make 
its impression all the more profound. The facts are familiar 
to all students of economic history, and have been brought 
home even to the general reader by philosophers like Carlyle, 
essayists like Sydney Smith and Cobbett, and novelists like 
Kingsley, Dickens and Disraeli. The last-named especially, 
in his brilliant story Sydil or the Two Nations, has painted 

* The Town Labourer, 1760—1832 : The New Civilization. By J]. L. Hammond 


and Barbara Hammond. London : Longmans. Pp. xi, 346. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
This work is complementary to the authors’ previous volume, The Village Labourer, 


1760—1832, published in rgir. 
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an unfading picture of the disastrous effects on political and 
social well-being brought about by divorcing morality from 
economics. But “ Sybil,’’ though scrupulously based upon 
fact, is a work of fiction and undocumented. It is to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond's book that the general reader, anxious to 
understand the present “ industrial ferment,” to learn how the 
“two nations ”’ came into being and to forecast their relations 
in the future, will most fruitfully turn. On his study of its 
contents and of the authorities to which it refers will depend 
his attitude towards “ reconstruction,’’—whether he will ad- 
vocate a change of system as well as of spirit, or only the 
latter. It is a momentous decision, and it lies before all 
thoughtful minds to-day. The welfare—one had almost said 
the existence—of future generations depends upon the 
restoration of unity to the State, and the removal of those 
fundamental causes of strife of which history reveals the 
poisonous source. As always, the interpretation of the pre- 
sent lies in the records of the past. The two nations are still 
with us, almost as radically opposed as they then were. The 
future contains no more important task than to merge them 
again into one harmonious entity. 

The Town Labourer begins its survey with 1760: long be- 
fore that date, however, the nation had begun to suffer that 
gravitation towards extremes which resulted in its almost com- 
plete social disruption. No one knows this better than our 
authors, who begin their survey with the accession of George 
III. only because the early years of that reign were marked 
by those many inventions which made the concentration of 
labour, called the factory-system, possible. But Capitalism, 
for that is the proper name of the nation of the rich, was al- 
ready powerful in England before this unique opportunity 
came its way. It originated in a variety of causes, partly 
natural and partly designed, which tended to concentrate the 
possession of land in a few hands and to promote the growth 
of foreign trade. It received an immense stimulus when 
Henry VIII. inaugurated what Dr. Jessopp called “ The Great 
Pillage ’ and plundered the Church to enrich his new nobility. 
‘Whatever view is taken of the holding of vast estates by 
ecclesiastical bodies, no competent historian now denies that 
the change was for the worse. The monastic lands went to 
swell the possessions of secular landlords, men already en- 
riched by the confiscations of the Wars of the Roses, whose 
power now grew at the expense of the Crown, and who thus 
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as legislators and administrators of law could always sway 
the Government in their own interests. Compared with the 
monks they were harsh and reckless towards their tenants, 
exacting competitive rents, refusing leases, enclosing com- 
mon land, and practising all those iniquities of irresponsible 
control which finally took from the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of this country their legal rights to its possession. 
Especially after the Revolution of 1688 political power be- 
came centred in the hands of a few great families who ruled 
as if of divine right a nation of landless labourers: the old 
English peasantry had gone: the proletariat had already come 
into being. 


It is in the plunder of the Church [says Disraeli bluntly,’ at 
a time when the saying required courage] that we must seek for 
the primary cause of our political exclusion and our commercial 
restraint. That unhallowed booty created a factitious aristocracy, 
ever fearful that they might be called upon to re-gorge their 
sacrilegious spoil. To prevent this they took refuge in political 
religionism and, paltering with the disturbed consciences or the 
pious fantasies of a portion of the people, they organised them 
into religious sects. 


The Reformation, which thus dispossessed the peasant and 
broke up the Guilds and the various forms of co-operation in 
which the small industries of the time found vigour and 
security, brought with it a spirit of individualism more com- 
pletely at variance with the old social unity. It was a spirit 
especially favourable to initiative, commercial enterprise and 
competition, but had the inevitable result of accentuating the 
natural differences between man and man. The weaker went 
to the wall and the stronger, who were also the few, trod on 
them ruthlessly in the scramble. We are not accusing Pro- 
testantism of directly inculcating selfishness, but the discord 
and uncertainty of belief which it caused, its independence of 
definite moral control, its open contempt for the ascetic ideal, 
removed salutary checks and left full play for the self-regard- 
ing impulses of human nature. Mammon has always been wor- 
shipped, but never in the world’s history had a better oppor- 

1 Coningsby (1844), Book II. chap. i. Cf. ‘‘ We owe the English peerage to 
three sources: the spoliation of the Church: the open and flagrant sale of its 
honours by the elder Stuarts: and the borough-mongering of our own times.”’ 
Ibid. Book IV. chap. iv. These facts are worked out in more detail and with 
more scientific thoroughness in Mr. Belloc’s Continuation of Lingard (1915) 
pp. xxi. sqq. See also the same author’s The Servile State (1913), Chap. iv. 
‘*How the Distributive State failed.” 
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tunity for his vile cultus been offered than when in the middle 
eighteenth century a combination of natural resources, cheap 
labour and inventive genius made England the chief com- 
mercial Power of the world. There was nothing to counter- 
act it. The so-called National Church, which at no time was 
capable of offering the nation spiritual guidance, was never 
more dumb than then, and in its place a series of economists 
who had no knowledge of Christian tradition preached a Gos- 
pel of greed which sanctioned the worst injustice. The 
moneyed classes came forward to reap the rich harvest which 
mechanical inventions, coal and iron had put into their hands. 
They had not only the money but the men. Ready for their 
exploitation were the multitudes of the poor who had no means 
of subsistence but what they earned by working for others,and 
who could not, because of their indigence, make a fair and 
free contract with their employers. Mammon with Adam 
Smith as his prophet became a very Moloch to these unfor- 
tunates. 


If a spirit of rapacious covetousness [again Disraeli describes 
the final result 1], desecrating all the humanities of life, has been 
the besetting sin of England for the last century and a half, since 
the passing of the Reform Act [1832] the altar of Mammon has 
blazed with triple worship. ‘To acquire, to accumulate, to plunder 
each other by virtue of philosophic phrases, to propose a Utopia 
to consist only of WEALTH and TOIL,—this has been the breath- 
less business of enfranchised England for the last twelve years, 
until we are startled from our voracious strife by the wail of in- 
tolerable serfage. 


Disraeli wrote of the early nineteenth century in a spirit of 
disillusion and despondency concerning the effects of the Re- 
form Act. But the serfage of which he speaks had in reality be- 
gun to be mitigated a generation before. In 1802 Parliament 
had already interfered with the sacred rights of Capitalism by 
passing the first Factory Act, a task which has been pursued 
with little interruption till this very day,so difficult has it 
proved to expel the poison of “Manchester economics” from 
the industrial body. In 7he Town Labourer we have a detailed 
description of the unimaginable misery and injustice caused 
to succeeding generations of workers by a blind adherence to 
false economic principles and by an unjust system of govern- 
ment. The false principles are alive still, the political system 
is not yet wholly purged of injustice, and although the relative 

* See Sybil or the Two Nations (1845), Book I. chap. v. 
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strength of the “two nations” has been greatly modified, 
the same peril of disruption threatens the State as when Mam- 
mon first sowed the seeds of disunion. 

The value of the volume under consideration lies not so 
much in its collection and statement of facts which have long 
been known and deplored by all educated persons, as in the 
attempt made to understand and describe the mentality that 
could respectively inflict and put up with such monstrous in- 
justice as they involve. The authors never make the mistake, 
so common with incompetent historians, of estimating the con- 
duct of the past by present standards. They show how the 
enormities they describe were the natural outcome of certain 
habits of mind, certain assumptions and presuppositions which 
were more or less universally accepted. But our wonder re- 
mains that in a nominally Christian land, which read or heard 
its New Testament, a regime so contrary to the plainest and 
most fundamental teachings of that Book could remain ac- 
cepted and unquestioned. Let us briefly review some of the 
salient facts of that regime. 

The first that strikes us is the appalling cruelty to children 
of both sexes, which was not accidental or occasional but 
systematic and deliberate, consciously adopted as a means 
to cheap production and commercial advantage. Workhouse 
children were the most barbarously treated, being bound over 
as apprentices to factory-owners from the age of seven and 
upwards to that of twenty-one. Their working hours, Satur- 
days included, were from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., or even later, with 
two half hours off for meals. Some of them were employed 
for half Sunday in cleaning machinery. What little secular 
or religious instruction they got was given on Sunday. Some 
mills worked for fifteen hours, some continuously, and in these 
there were double shifts. For forty years and more 
this atrocious system went on unchecked, although every now 
and then public attention was arrested by some particularly 
flagrant scandal, some moral or physical outbreak which could 
not be hidden. 

Nor were the children of the “free’’ poor in much better 
case. Cheap labour being imperative and the wages of adults 
scandalously low, it became an economic necessity to send 
children into the factory as soon almost as they could walk in 
order to augument their parents’ scanty earnings. 

Thus grew up [says our authors ?*] that disastrous system under 


2 P. 157. 
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which the children of the family were looked upon as bread- 
winners and the prosperity of the English manufacturer was based 
on this helpless misery. 


These little slaves, some of them only four or five years old, 
were kept at monotonous work in unsanitary conditions for 
some fourteen or fifteen hours daily; kept at work under the 
stimulus of terror caused by the cruel punishments which 
visited slackness or unpunctuality. 

But at any rate these children worked in the light of day. 
What are we to think of the poor wretches, boys and girls, 
employed in coal-mines, drawing or pushing trucks on hands 
and knees through passages too narrow for adults to traverse, 
or sitting in the dark for twelve hours at a spell attending to 
the ventilating apparatus? Or what again of the child chim- 
ney-sweeps, whose intolerable lot has been immortalized in 
Kingsley’s Water-Babies, and so feelingly denounced by 
Sydney Smith? How could, we ask again, Christian men,know- 
ing these terrible abuses, and others as bad connected with 
the labour of women, resist the appeals made by philanthro- 
pists (for the poor victims were dumb) to end them, except 
under the conviction that they were necessary for the pros- 
perity of trade and that commercial necessity knows no law? 

The legislators were factory-owners and masters of col- 
lieries, they were making money fast out of their possessions: 
the wealth of the nation was growing by leaps and bounds; 
they actually deluded themselves that, by making money and 
barbarously exploiting the helpless in the process, they were 
public benefactors. And so they continued to serve Mammon 
rather than God. Few of the great statesmen of the time, 
judged by modern standards of humanity, can escape con- 
demnation. The younger Pitt, the elder Peel, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Lauderdale, philosophers like Paley, economists 
like Ricardo, even philanthropists like Wilberforce, were un- 
just, callous, heartless when the rights of the poor came into 
conflict with the “rights” of Capital. When at last an Act 
was passed in 1802 to afford some meagre protection only to 
the apprentice-children and only in cotton and woollen mills, 
protest from mill-owners arose from all sides declaring the 
Act “ to be prejudicial to the Cotton Trade,” that apprentices 
must work at night because free labourers cannot be obtained 
“but upon very disadvantageous terms to the manufacturers,” 
that to take an hour or two from the twelve working hours 
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for the education of the children ‘“ would amount to a sur- 
render of all the profits of the establishment,” and so forth.? 

This incredibly brutal treatment of the children of the 
poor, which denied them the most elementary human rights,— 
health, freedom, education, leisure,2—has its counterpart in 
every other department of the industrial system. The evil of 
sweating—over-work combined with under-pay—is still too 
abominably prevalent amongst us. It has not yet been made 
a crime to grind the faces of the poor. But it can hardly be 
denied that sweating in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century was the normal lot of labour. And to the initial abuse 
of abnormally long hours of toil miserably remunerated, was 
added the frauds of fines and truck-payments,* so that the 
level of subsistence was depressed still lower. And between 
the starvation wages which were the utmost that human ener- 
gies devoted unendingly to hard work could hope for—be- 
tween that meagre pittance and absolute destitution there was 
for the poor no permanent barrier. Sickness, unemployment, 
arbitrary dismissal might plunge at any moment the work- 
man and his family into utter want, and subject them to the 
inhuman degradation of the workhouse. Yet the working 
population grew with astonishing rapidity: the authors reckon 
that the inhabitants at the end of their period were twice as 
numerous as they were at the beginning. How was this vast 
proletariat, so abominably treated, kept from rising in effec- 
tive revolt? 

Mainly by force, which was freely applied. The one idea 
of Government in those days was “ to keep down ” the people. 
The repercussion of the French revolution stimulated this 
system. The proletariat existed merely for the service and 
profit of those above them. They must not be allowed to 
rise, either in revolt or in any other way. Hence, they were 
not to be educated. So far from the State providing schools 
for the indigent, it regarded with dislike and distrust those 
which charity and religious zeal had managed to establish. 

1 The Town Labourer, pp. 152—3. For the whole subject of child-exploitation 
see the 1842 and 1843 Reports of the Children's Employment Commission : 
a terrible indictment of the Mammon-worshipper. 

2 Child-labour is always deplorable, but industrial conditions still in many 
places necessitate the whole family being made the economic basis of subsis- 
tence. The cotton-trade still employs thousands of children as “ half-timers,”’ 
whilst in the United States nearly 2,000,000 children under 15 years of age are 
said to be employed in mines and factories. 


8 Paying wages in kind, i.¢., by a system of food-tickets redeemable only at 
shops conducted in collusion with the employer. 
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The authors quote from a speech in Parliament made, in 1807, 
of all people, by the President of the Royal Society, Mr. W. 
Giddy, which admirably illustrates the mentality of the ruling 
Nation. Speaking of a project for introducing elementary 
schools, this pundit, with the full approval of all his class, 
said: 

However specious in theory the project might be, of giving 
education to the labouring classes of the poor, it would in effect 
be found to be prejudicial to their morals and happiness; it 
would teach them to despise their lot in life instead of making 
them good servants in agriculture and other laborious employ- 
ments to which their rank in society had destined them; instead 
of teaching them subordination, it would render them factious 
and refractory ... . it would enable them to read seditious 
pamphlets, vicious books and publications against Christianity ; 
it would render them insolent to their superiors; and in a few 
years the result would be that the legislature would find it neces- 
sary to direct the strong arm of power towards them and tao 
furnish the executive magistrate with much more vigorous laws 
than were now in force.! 


Let me pause here to remind those who mendaciously 
accuse the Catholic Church of favouring and fostering 
ignorance, that this was the deliberate policy of the aristo- 
cratic legislature of England, representing the learning, 
wealth and enlightenment of the time, a policy consciously 
adopted to keep the proletariat from asserting their rights as 
human beings. They would work, it was thought, better and 
more contentedly if no ideals were put before them. I am 
not aware that any Pagan State, either before the Christian era 
or since, ever so abominably abused its powers. The spectacle 
was unique in Europe at least. 

Prussia is before us: Switzerland is before us: France is be- 
fore us. There is no record of any people on earth so highly; 
civilized, so abounding in arts and comforts, and so grossly 
generally ignorant as are the English.? 


On the pagan assumption that God had created a slave- 
class, that there was one section of the community which was 
born to work to maintain the rest in ease and comfort—an 
assumption so inveterate that it was rarely called into ques- 
tion—was reared the whole monstrous but logical system of 
oppression. Low wages are necessary to stimulate exertion, 


1 The Town Labourer, p. 57. 
2 Quoted by the authors, p. 55, from Dean Alford, writing in 1839. 
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therefore make the wages as low as possible; leisure-time 
would surely be wasted in dissipation, therefore make the 
hours as long as possible ;! high prices, too, necessitate work, 
therefore make the food of the poor dear by tariffs; learning 
to read and write would make them discontented, therefore 
keep them ignorant. Banish from their reach all influences 
which would make them less fit as instruments for money- 
making. If they are weak and die young, at any rate they are 
numerous and prolific. And, lest their numbers should give 
them courage to resist, make any combination amongst them 
to better their lot a penal offence, and put the administration 
of the law into the hands of magistrates with unlimited dis- 
cretionary powers, drawn wholly from the ranks of their op- 
pressors. 

Thus was the one English nation “governed” by the other, 
in spite of the struggles, spasmodic, unorganized, ineffective, 
of the victims; in spite, too, of occasional protests from hu- 
manitarians who had freed themselves from the ingrained 
prejudices of caste and the numbing influence of a distorted 
Christianity. The authors agree that this worship of wealth 
as an end in itself, with all its inhuman consequences, was 
made more possible by Protestantism. 


Religion [they say] in one form or another might have checked 
this spirit by rescuing society from a materialistic interpretation, 
insisting on the conception of man as an end in himself, and 
refusing to surrender that revelation to any science of politics 
or any law of trade. Such a force was implicit in the medieval 
religion that had disappeared, good and bad elements alike, at 
the Reformation .? 


By the suppression of Catholicity and the substitution of 
a mere simulacrum of a church which, aiming at being 
national, could only reflect the mentality of the nation, the 
way was opened for the cult of Mammon to work its full 
effect. The people were robbed of more than their faith by 
Henry and Elizabeth ; they were robbed of their human rights, 
political and social. The unparalleled industrial prosperity 
of the time effectually disguised the real social retrogression 
that underlay it. We need not labour the point here. Every 
1 «* All experience proves that in the lower orders the deterioration of morals 
increases with the quantity of unemployed time of which they have the 
command.” <dAn /nguiry into the Principle and Tendency of the Bill for imposing 
certain restrictions on Cotton Factories. 1818. Sve The Zown Labourer, p. 49. 
2 Of. cit. p. 328. 
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count in the indictment just rehearsed can be found fully and 
conclusively established in Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's illumin- 
ating book. They say all that can be said for the originators 
and supporters of the industrial system; they show how far 
natural causes and unconscious prepossessions are to blame, 
but the sum of it all is a terribly damning exposure of what 
with gentle irony they call “The New Civilization,” a 
civilization which in effect banished Christian morality from 
industrial relations. 

Why should we now, even in this summary fashion, recall 
these old, unhappy, far-off things? Simply because they are 
the sources of all our present disorders and the menace of 
the future. As I have said, the two Nations are with us still, 
as radically opposed as ever, although the dividing lines are 
blurred by gradations which did not formerly exist. There 
is the landless proletariate, not now voiceless, unorganized, 
and politically impotent, but exceedingly vocal, well-drilled, 
master, when it wills, of the political field. There is the 
Nation of the Rich, concentrating into its own hands with 
more and more conscious effort the means of production— 
Land and Capital ;! no longer an exclusive caste comprising 
the great land-owning families, the tradition wielders of poli- 
tical power, but swelled to enormous dimensions by the ad- 
mission of the professional and commercial elements, and all 
who,through their own past exertions or the accident of inheri- 
tance,can live on the interest of their accumulated capital. In 
the language of the socialist they are the bourgeoisie, and his 
object is to overthrow and suppress them in pursuance of his 
social theory. For this end he takes up the cause of the op- 
pressed poor and thus secures for his propaganda an immense 
momentum. A recent writer in 7e Times, under the heading 
“The Ferment of Revolution,” has described the process by 
which the world of organized labour, corresponding more or 
less to Disraeli’s Nation of the Poor, is being egged on by 
a small number of agitators to the overthrow of the Capitalist 
system. His papers have been styled alarmist and one-sided, 

1 The Two Nations idea is not peculiar to this country. They exist in every 
civilized State which has dethroned God to worship Mammon. Pope Leo, 
surveying the whole world, in his famous Encyclical depicts them in almost 
the same words as Disraeli,—‘‘ On the one side, there is the party which holds 
power because it holds wealth ; which has in its grasp the whole of labour and 
trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes all the 
sources of supply and which is even represented in the councils of the State 


itself. On the other hand there is the needy and powerless multitude, broken- 
down and suffering, and ever ready for disturbance.” (De Conditione Opificum.) 
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but no one acquainted with labour publications or the aims 
expressed at labour gatherings can deny the bitter and hostile 
feelings prevalent amongst that class. These feelings, however 
deplorable,are natural enough. History records how the power 
of the State was shamelessly abused to the degradation of 
those on whose industry the State rested. That is past, but men 
feel that they have still to fight for their rights, and, now 
their turn to be “upper dog” is coming, woe to their oppres- 
sors! Political supremacy seems already within their grasp:* 
once they are in power, economic supremacy must follow. 
Their leaders are frankly Socialist in conviction, their ideals 
seem to rise no higher than the substitution of one oppression 
by another. How is society to be rescued from the impending 
revolution? How is the State to become again a united whole, 
a real Democracy, where government is not a class-appanage 
but represents all classes and is exercised for the benefit of 
all? It can only be done by abolishing the extremes which 
have brought the Two Nations into being. In the words of 
Professor Kettle,: ‘“‘ Property for every man and not too much 
property for any man” should become our aim. Do not 
abolish private ownership, says Pope Leo, but multiply it. 

The law should therefore favour ownership, and its policy 
should be to induce as many as possible of the humbler class 
to become owners. . . . If working people can be encouraged 
to look forward to obtaining a share in the land, the consequence 
will be that the gulf between vast wealth and sheer poverty will 
be bridged over and the respective classes will be brought nearer 
to one another. (De Conditione Opificum.) 


Society has been brought to its present parlous state by 
the lust of gain leading to the abuse of riches. If it is to 
recover, that abuse must be checked ; if it is to remain healthy, 
the remedy must be made permanent. Laws which favour, 
or even make possible, the excessive accumulation of wealth 
must be modified. Much Stock Exchange speculation is mere 
gambling, and should be prohibited. Pools, trusts, com- 
bines are often devices to acquire monopolies and fleece the 
consumer. Profiteering is no less unjust in peace than in war. 
Excessive wealth means power without responsibility, and is 
good neither for the individual or society. And at the other 
side of the scale not only land but other forms of wealth must 
be brought within reach of the industrious worker. Profit- 
sharing, co-partnership, co-operation, small-ownership — all 


1 The Labour Party, now extended to include brain as well as brawn, is said 
to intend to “run” upwards of 300 candidates at the next election. 
* The Ways of War, p. 60, 
VOL. CXXX., cc 
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these movements make for a righteous distribution of riches 
and tend to abolish the present excessive inequality whereby, 
according to Chiozza Money,! 90 % of the national wealth 
is possessed by 4 % of the population. Along these lines 
must reconstruction move if revolution is to be avoided. The 
lot of the Nation of the Poor is wonderfully improved during 
the last century, but it is still a scandal to Christendom, and 
less easily borne by a better educated and more sensitive class. 
But these are after all only the external remedies, within 
the scope of the legislator. They all avail nothing without 
a new heart and a new ideal. Where are those to be 
found? Where but in true Christianity? Our authors 
aptly point out that, having learnt what kind of life 
Europe would lead under the shadow of a Gospel which 
makes a god of military power, we may gather “ what hu- 
manity must lose if it makes a god of industrial power.” Pray 
God that the smug and careless “well-to-do” who take no 
interest in social reform and shut their eyes to the signs of the 
times, may wake from their selfish apathy before it is too 
late, and realize that the worship of Mammon is the cause of 
all our woes, past and present, social and industrial. Only 
when he is dethroned in favour of his Great Rival shall the 
earth return to sanity, the State to unity, and the citizen to 
prosperity and freedom. J. KEATING. 





REGINA PACIS 


UEEN of the peace that breathed at Nazareth,— 
Source of all mothers’ and all children’s love,— 
Queen Mother of the Prince of Peace; above 
Thou reign’st in peace with Him! Let then the breath 
Of mothers mourning for their dear sons’ death, 
As thou didst weep for His, thy kind heart move. 
Let mothers’ lips again their children’s prove ;— 
For thou had’st Jesus’ lips at Nazareth ! 


When, with His blood and tears, on Olivet— 

Mother of God! the shuddering earth was wet, 

Were they,—or thine on Calvary,—in vain ? 

Nay, by that pain ineffable came peace ! 

Bid, Mother, bid thy Son bid wars to cease : 

Pain gave thee peace ;—Oh ! give us peace through pain. 
H. W. BLISS. 


1 Riches and Poverty (1911), pp. 44—50. 











SPARROW 


IS name was Sparrow, so they called him Chirpy at 
H the hospital where his leg was re-amputated. It had 

been amputated at Alexandria when Sparrow and 
others had arrived from Gallipoli. But that was but a be- 
ginning. Then they brought him back to England to a large 
base hospital and he had more operations. 

“It gets a ‘abit,” Sparrow explained to the ward, “ you’d 
think you wasn’t noticed if they didn’t keep chopping at you 
now and then.” 

Directly he was 2"'owed to get up, in fact before that time, 
when the nurse was out of the room, he hopped briskly to 
the cupboard and surveyed its stores. 

“Will you ’ave bully beef or biscuit or Tickler?’’ he asked 
the ward. 

He helped himself to a lump of sugar and a lemon and 
hopped back with amazing speed to his bed. A minute after- 
wards when the nurse came back to the ward he was, seem- 
ingly, fast asleep, his little rat-like face calm and guileless. 

Sparrow could do everything but get well. His spirit was 
willing but his flesh was weak. He was a son of the gutter, 
a regular sparrow in more than name. He had been dragged 
up by a drunken mother, whose ways and speech he could 
imitate with amazing if unfilial humour. He could hold his 
own anywhere by wit and pluck but of solid constitution he 
had none, and he had had some months of Egypt and the 
Gallipoli campaign, as well as a souvenir in the shape of a 
wound in the leg that had ended in the loss of a limb. 

When it was found that Sparrow was consumptive he was 
sent to Weir Hall, a Red Cross Hospital where such cases 
were treated. His departure was an event at the hospital. An 
orderly carried him downstairs in his arms. 

“It’s not worth wasting a stretcher on Chirpy,” he ex- 
plained. 

Sparrow was singing loudly all the time; it was always 
his ambition to rival the gramophone. 

In his lonely little soul he hated the farewell. He was 
only eighteen and he wanted to cry. He had made himself 
completely at home in hospital for the last four months. 
He longed for the permanence and safety of a real home, but 
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this he seemed destined to lose. The orderlies crowded round 
the ambulance door, clasping his hand, wishing him well, 
bidding him keep up his heart. He went off singing that 
cheerful ditty, ““ What’s the matter with Father? He’s all 
right,” the last words sung with tremendous emphasis. 

Weir Hall terrified him. It was one of the stately houses 
of the county, and he was used to the sociable crowding of 
the slums. 

But it was Sparrow’s rule of life to whistle when he was 
frightened and to wink when he was shy. 

He did both when he found himself in the oak-panelled 
hall confronted by Miss Monica Middleton, who was on duty 
that afternoon. 

She thought him cheeky, so, perhaps, he was. But she 
was severely kind to him, introduced him to the other men, 
showed him his out-of-door shelter, and saw that he had tea. 

“ He’s an awful little person,”’ she explained to the others 
at the V.A.D.’s tea. “ Of course one pities him; he’s like 
a little rat, all alert eyes and sharp features, but I think we'll 
find him cheeky.” 

Monica Middleton had a certain dignity that belongs to 
sorrow. Her lover had been killed in Gallipoli on the anni- 
versary of their engagement, and she had all but turned into 
a “ Marianna of the Moated Grange.” Grief in the idle 
luxury of her own large house was more than she could bear. 
She was thankful for the work at Weir Hall. But she had no 
zest for life. Each day was a burden that had to be 
shouldered and borne wearily till bed-time gave her the little 
kindly respite of sleep. 

The day after Sparrow’s arrival, Monica, as she was going 
off duty in the afternoon, heard loud and insistent singing 
from the new soldier’s hut. 

The words were sung emphatically again and again,— 

““ What’s the matter with Farver? 
He’s all right.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a sort of dasso profundo 
voice implying the presence of a large stout man. 

Monica smiled. 

Then the words were adapted to the singer’s own case. 

“What's the matter with Chirpy? . 
He’s all right.” 
The last sentence was a little bit shaky this time. 
Some kindly instinct drew the girl quickly and silently to 
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the front of the shelter. There she saw little Sparrow sitting 
on his bed, his dark eyes filled with tears, one large tear 
rolling down his sharp little nose. 

He started violently. 

“ I never ‘eard you, Nurse,”’ he said, and smudged his face 
with his blue sleeve. 

“‘ Sparrow, aren’t you happy?’’ Monica asked quickly, her 
face very gentle as she looked at him. 

“Of course I am, Nurse,” he answered, “ it’s just a sort 
of ‘abit I’ve got, to cry when I sing. It just sort of touches 
a soft spot somewhere. I was thinking of ‘orspital a bit 
too. They spoilt me there they did. Pity, I fink, to spoil a 
boy, ’cos then he misses it.” 

Monica looked at the queer little figure in the bright blue 
suit. One trouser leg was rolled up and pinned where his 
knee might have been. He was just a boy who needed petting, 
and she was a motherly woman with a very sore heart. 

“ But we’re going to pet you and spoil you too, Sparrow,” 
she said. 

Then looking at the cap which was stuck rakishly over the 
left ear, she noticed that the cap badge was the very same as 
the gold one that her lover had given her as a keepsake. 

She forgot that she had meant to go home and write letters ; 
she sat down and talked to Sparrow about his regiment, his 
experiences, his wounds. 

Then Sparrow expanded. He told of his childhood, his 
drunken mother, his family, the girl he’d been walking with, 
of his work in the Pickle Factory. It seemed to Monica that 
the boy had something of the sharp flavour of pickles. But 
the quality that arrested her was his vitality. She, whom grief 
had made tired, listless, bored, was amazed by this force of 
joy in the poorly bred, poorly fed boy. 

“ You wouldn’t believe ’arf I could tell you of furrin’ lands, 
Nurse, you wouldn’t. But, you see, I’ve bin there ’—it never 
occurred to Sparrow that Nurse Middleton had spent more 
than one winter in Egypt. “ I always wanted to see the world, 
I did; ran away once and got down to the docks as a nipper, 
but they wouldn’t ship me on for nuffin’, not even to feed the 
sharks. So I went ‘ome. My mother didn’t ’arf welcome 
me, I don’t fink,—took a slipper to me, she did. 

“But when the war came I goes off like a shot—I was 
goin’ as bantam, or Sergeant of nippers, or mascot, I didn’t 
care what. I tell you I’ve seen an awful lot. When my son 
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says, ‘ What did you do, Farver, in the great war?’ as the 
boy in the picture does, I’ll tell him plenty. 

“We was in Egypt you see, Nurse. I saw a lot then, I 
did. We got to see the Spinx one day; that’s a sort of stone 
idol, Nurse, that these ‘ere ’eathen worship. It’s got a face 
like a lady and a body like a lion. I’d like to show it to you, 
I would. You'd never believe ‘ere in England what these 
countries is like. My! the ’eat an’ the flies, but I didn’t care, 
not ‘arf. I kept saying, ‘ You're seeing life, young nipper, 
sure an’ certain, you are.’ 

‘“‘ There was ladies with veils to their eyes, Nurse, for fear 
you'd see their mouths smiling, or it’s maybe they don’t want 
their teef to be seen. And then there’s queer places in Alex- 
andria where I wouldn’t take you, Nurse. They do dances, 
rum dances they are too. I tell you I ‘ave seen queer things 
in my time. And they’ll tell you your fortune too; they read 
it in the sand or some ink.” 

Sparrow was thoughtful for a moment. 

“Did they promise you luck, Sparrow?’’ Monica asked at 
last. 

“Short life an’ a merry, Nurse, that was about it,” said 
Sparrow, looking at her in his queer little wistful way. “ No 
old age pension for me, any’ow.”’ 

He broke off and sang his favourite song about the con- 
dition of “ Farver ’’ with his usual cheerfulness. 

Monica felt a thrill of pity. She had seen Sparrow’s case 
sheet, and she knew that the English doctors were of the same 
opinion as the Egyptian soothsayers about the boy’s chances 
of old age. 

“Would you like to come round the garden?”’ she asked, 
““ Tl] wheel you in the bath chair.”’ 

But Sparrow was up in a second, his face twinkling with 
laughter. 

“Race you to the garden for a tanner, Nurse,” he shouted, 
and hopped off like a kangaroo. Monica followed with his 
crutches, astonished by the boy’s gaiety and vigour. 

She showed him the garden. Sparrow, on his crutches, 
hopped demurely beside her. 

“It’s a bit like the People’s Park out our way,” he re- 
marked, a little grudgingly, “ only their ain’t no bandstand. 
I'd like swings an’ ‘obby ‘orses, wouldn’t you, Nurse?” 

Monica smiled. She did not admit her dull preference for 
flowers and solitude. 
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“I was walking out with a girl before the war; she was 
in the Pickle Factory too,—Effel was her name, nice name 
that, isn’t it, some swank I call it?” 

“ Ethel?” asked Monica. 

“Yes, Effel Smif was her name. We walked out every 
Sunday. You should have seen the fevvers in her ’at, Nurse— 
tickled my cheek they did. We went to the Pictures twice a 
week, we did. Oh! I ‘aven’t ‘arf seen life!”’ 

““ Does she write to you?’”’ Monica inquired with sympathy. 

“No, she don’t write. I don’t neither, but I’ve brought 
back some souvenirs. You'd never guess what one is, Nurse?” 

Nurse Middleton made some guesses to please the boy, but 
they were fruitless attempts to solve the mystery. 

“It’s some Mummy seeds from Egypt,” he explained; 
“you know, Nurse, they sort of pickled their dead people, 
those old Egyptians did,—same as they did to Moses and 
Pharoah in the Bible "—(Sparrow was not a credit to his 
Sunday School, it must be admitted)—‘“ and they put things 
in their coffins—seeds and jewels and glass bottles and things. 
Well! Nurse, I’ve got some real Mummy seeds. I bought 
them from one of those blackies there. That’s some souvenir, 
ain’t it?” 

Monica agreed that Ethel should be gratified by such a 
present. ; 

“I think you should write to her,’ 
must be missing you dreadfully.” 

Monica was inclined to assume eternal faith in all lovers. 

“* Do write to her,” she said again, “* she must wonder where 
you are.” 

Sparrow agreed that he would do this. 

“‘ She’s got my tame pigeons,” he remarked. 

They parted for the day, and Sparrow went back to a 
sociable life, drawn by the sounds of the gramophone which 
was inquiring loudly, “ Hullo! Hullo! who’s your lady 
friend?” 


, 


she suggested, “ she 


Some time after this, while Monica was dusting Sparrow's 
shelter, he produced a letter. 

“It’s from Effel’s sister,” he explained. “ Effel’s gone 
and married a soldier, a great big fellow at the pickle place. 
She didn’t look at him while / was there. That’s women, 
ain’t it, Nurse? She sold my pigeons too, she did—got herself 
a wedding present, I s’pose.”’ 
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Monica stood still, her duster hanging limply. 

“Oh! poor Sparrow, I am sorry,” she exclaimed,—* you 
must be awfully sad.” 

Sparrow winked cheerily. 

“* Never mind, Nurse,” he answered with an engaging im- 
pertinence, “ you an’ me’ll get married yet. But you’ve got 
to wait till the war’s over because I can’t afford no di’mond 
ring just yet.” 

Monica only laughed. She allowed Sparrow to say many 
things that others, older and more fortunate, might not dare. 

“Then you'll have to come and see me in my own home, 
Sparrow. Will you? I’d like to show you the garden and the 
horses and the dogs.” 

Sparrow’s face was illuminated. 

“You bet I’ll come,” he said, “ I wouldn’t ‘arf like that, 
would I?” 

“ Very well, I'll drive you over.” 

“* Just you and me?” he asked. 

“Yes, I'll have you alone, if you like.” 

Sparrow beamed. 

“Short life an’ a merry, ain’t it?” he inquired. Then 
he hunted in his locker till he found one of those bags, made 
of chintz or some other material, in which a soldier keeps his 
souvenirs. He tumbled out on his counterpane a collection 
of bullets, pieces of shrapnel, coins, and with them a smalk 
paper packet. 

“It’s those Mummy seeds,” he said, “ guess I’ll have to 
give them to another girl now, or leave them to the British 
Museum with my compliments along o’ my brain in pickle or 
my skelington, perhaps.” 

Sparrow spent a victorious day at Monica’s home. He 
was vastly impressed by his own importance in having tea 
with titled people. He was handed his crutches by a butler. 
He was waited upon by a “ ladyship” and a “ Sir” gave 
him some cigars. Cigars made Sparrow feel sick, but he 
would have died rather than confess it. 

All that glorious afternoon he showed the perfect courtesy 
of sincere enjoyment. He literally seemed to sparkle with 
pleasure. 

He was very silent during the drive to Weir Hall. 

“What are you thinking of, Sparrow?” asked Monica. 

“Me,” he explained briefly,—‘t me—an’ you, and the 
pickle factory, and then me in a big drawing-room with a 
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ladyship and a big Sir—your farver—saying, ‘ Do you smoke 
cigars, Sparrow?’ That's dife, ain’t it? I guess I’ve seen 
some life,—Egypt and Gallipoli and then ’orspital and now 
this. My mother always sez I’d come to no good, that I wasn’t 
worth six-pennorth of halfpence, but she didn’t know ‘arf, 
did she? Wish she’d seen me to-day, I do.” 


What Sparrow gained in experience he did not gain in 
strength. His physical vitality failed every day, but mind 
outran matter, as it often does in consumptive cases. 

During the hot July days he announced to his now sworn 
friend and ally, Nurse Middleton, that his birthday occurred 
on the 3rd of August. 

“ I only know,” he explained, “‘ becos why my mother said 
it was a Bank ’Oliday an’ I spoilt her day. She never forgot 
it to me; ‘ the third of August,’ she often sez, ‘ an’ a black 
day for me that might have been pleasant, an’ your pa got 
drunk an’ might have killed yer,’ she sez.” 

“How ghastly!” murmured the Nurse. 

She was thoughtful for a time, and then asked Sparrow 
what sort of cigarette cases he liked best? The boy put on 
his lordly air. 

“* Well, if I was a-choosin’ one, Nurse, it would be a silver 
one wif my crest an’ initials on it.” 

He laughed with keen relish of his own wit. 

“ That’s Chirpy all over,” he went on in a sort of mincing 
tone. ‘“ What’ll you ‘ave? Woodbine or Navy Cut, an’ all 
out of a zeal silver case, no extra charge for looking at the ‘all 
mark—a lion, you'll observe. That’s me, ain’t it, Nurse?” 

“ That’s you, Chirpy. But what és your real name?” 

““ It’s James, Nurse, an’ Jimmy I was to Effel when we was 
walking. I’d like you to call me Jimmy, Nurse, now an’ 
again. It would be like ‘ome, wouldn’t it?” 

When Sparrow’s birthday dawned he was greeted with uni- 
versal good wishes. 

Everyone knew the day, and pity and affection gave sincere 
heartiness to the congratulations. 

Sparrow was to go to tea once again at Middleton Manor, 
and to be driven by the coachman this time. 

He was much weaker than he had been before, and the open 
carriage came for him, with Miss Middleton herself, in her 
best summer frock, with a silk parasol to shield them both. 
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Sparrow was silent for sheer joy and pride, and something 
in his heart was touched almost to tears. 

“ T’ve never ‘ad a read birthday,” he repeated several times 
to his hostess, “ I’m getting awful spoilt, Nurse. I wonder 
what it’ll be like at ‘ome after this.”’ 

“There’s time enough to think of that presently,’ 
Monica hastily. 

They had tea under the great chestnut trees on the terrace, 
in sight of the old black and white Manor house. Sir Peter 
Middleton, very splendid-looking, came out to greet Sparrow, 
and Lady Middleton was more like a mother to him than any 
mother he had known in his rough-and-tumble childhood. 

The cake was the most wonderful thing Sparrow had seen. 
It was made and iced in the days before sugar was a rare 
luxury, and so the pink and white icing was lavishly spread. 

In the middle of it was J.S., and round it stood nineteen 
small candles, which Monica lighted. 

“Well! I’m blowed altogether I am!” gasped Sparrow. 

But this was not the end of it, for Lady Middleton handed 
him a little packet, making him a friendly speech with it. 

“ This is for a brave soldier whom we all delight to honour 
on his birthday,” she said. Monica’s eyes filled with tears, 
as she watched the boy’s thin fingers pulling off the shrouding 
of white paper and wool. There in the box lay a silver cigar- 
ette case, with his regiment’s crest on the back of it and his 
monogram J.S. beneath it. 

“Me! it ain’t me!” exclaimed Sparrow, “ it don’t seem 
like me any more; it’s like them dukes in the novelettes, this 
is.”” 

Like the Queen of Sheba his spirit seemed to fail him, and 
he was subdued with wonder and delight, while Monica 
wheeled him in a chair round the great gardens of the Manor. 

He did not sleep that night, but the wonder of life cheered 
his soul. 

“IT ’aven’t ‘arf lived!’’ he murmured to himself as he 
clutched the cigarette case to his chest, as a wakeful child 
clutches a toy. 


’ 


said 


The expected end of things drew near for Sparrow in 
October. Nurse Middleton was on night duty. She was glad. 
His was the only bad case in the house at the time and she was 
constantly with him through the long night hours. 

“You won’t go far, Nurse?”’ he’d beseech her. “ I’d like 
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to ‘ear your dress rustle. It’s not lonesome then. Not as 
I’m downhearted—no ” (the last word on a deep note). 

Sparrow still loved the gramophone and rejoiced to hear 
it early in the morning when the other men woke. 

One night, a night of bright stars and frost, he seemed 
more than ever anxious to keep Nurse Middleton near him. 

He clung to her hand and tried to joke in the old way. 

“ Nurse, will you an’ me get married after the war?” 

“ Of course, Sparrow. But often I fear you'll jilt me.” 

“ I'll play the game, Nurse, if I’m here. But s’pose, Nurse, 
I give you the slip another way? I think I’m getting my dis- 
charge pretty soon—Union Jack an’ military funeral for 
Sergeant Sparrow—I don’t fink.” 

Monica’s hand closed on his. 

“You're not frightened, are you, Jimmy?”’ she asked. “ It’s 
just the Captain’s orders. He wants you in another part of 
the line, that’s it, isn’t it—and you're ready?” 

Sparrow looked at her. His vivid, little, gutter-bred soul 
seemed to shine like a flaring lamp. 

“ I’m ready enough,” he said, “ I ain’t scared. But, Nurse, 
I don’t like leaving you, certain sure, I don’t. You an’ me 
are good pals, ain’t we? Who's to look after you, now?” 

Monica’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Jimmy, I shall miss you,”’ she answered. 

Sparrow considered. 

“I’m sure it’s fine up there,” he remarked, “ bands goin’ 
an’ gardings an’ fings, but I'll miss my ole pals a bit, I do 
fink.” 

He fumbled at the locker door. 

“It’s that bag of souvenirs, Nurse,” he explained. 

She got it out for him, the gaudy chintz bag, and he 
tumbled the things out on his bed. 

“ | want you to have ’em all, Nurse, in memory of the above 
James Sparrow ’’; he laughed and then lay back panting. 
His own approaching end seemed to amuse Sparrow not a 
little. 

“ The bullets and the shrapnel, they’re nice souvenirs, ain’t 
they? But the best of the lot are the Mummy seeds. They’re 
like beans. Will you plant them, Nurse, in your garding? 
Your special bit? I'd like ‘em to grow up and remind you of 
me. See? An’ my cap-badge, Nurse, you’ve got to ‘ave 
that, an’ my identity disc. There ain’t no one else wot wants 
to remember me.” 
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She thanked him and he lay silent. 

“I’ve had a rare life for such a nipper,”’ he said at last. 

Monica saw that he wanted to say something else, and she 
bent over him. 

“ There’s something else, Jimmy, what is it?’’ she asked. 

“It’s just the cigarette case,” he whispered; “ can I keep 
it, Nurse, all the time? I’d like to take it wif me.” 

He smiled his freakish little smile. 

““ Some swank among the angels, eh?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, I'll see you keep it, Jimmy.” 

“ That’s all right, Nurse. It kind o’ comforts me just to 
old it.” 


Private James Sparrow had a funeral that would have re- 
joiced his own heart as it rejoiced the country village. He 
was covered with a Union Jack and had all the military 
honours accorded to a dead soldier. 

On the sunny autumn day his funeral made a picturesque 
and withal a cheerful scene in the little country churchyard, 
where he lay not far from the Middleton family. 

Monica planted the Mummy seeds, and she and the old 
Scottish gardener tended them with care and profound 
interest. 

The next summer they flowered. Beautiful white flowers, 
rather like bean blossoms, they bore. They were the pride 
of Monica’s garden. They spoke to her of many things,— 
of life that lies dormant through the centuries and flowers 
and becomes fruitful at last, though it has lain in the grave of 
the dead. They spoke of the things that are deathless, even 
when they seem to die,—love, honour and faith. And they 
spoke of Sparrow, that faithful little soul, who had lived his 
life with such a zest, and gone bravely onward to new life 
and adventure. 

W.M. LETTS. 








NEW THOUGHT TEACHING 


HEN we turn to discuss the positive tenets of New 
\ ," -Thought, we are at once met by the serious difficulty 
that the system of religion or philosophy which 
passes under that name has no authorized exponent. No one 
person, so far as I can discover, claims to have founded New 
Thought, and it is in any case certain that it has no centralized 
organization, or hierarchy of officials. The name itself seems 
only to have come into common use as the distinctive designa- 
tion of a particular sect about the year 1897. Mr. C. B. 
Patterson published a volume called New Thought Essays 
in 1898, but I have not been able to trace the phrase further 
back in any book title. On the other hand as late as 1897 it 
was a common thing, even in the journals expressly dedicated 
to such topics as mental healing, to find the expression “ new 
thought ’’ printed without capitals. Thus a notice of Paul 
Tyner’s publication, 7e Temple, explains in July, 1897, that 
“each number will deal with some one particular phase of 
the new thought which is remaking the world”; while in an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Old and the New ” in the December of 
the same year, we read: 


The “new thought” has come to bea very common expression. 
What is meant by the “new thought’’? It can only be meant that 
it is new to the individual who uses the expression; for the study 
of the best thoughts of the great minds of the past will show that 
the new growth has its root in past thought.! 


Not less suggestive of novelty is an advertisement which 
appears on another page of the same Boston periodical an- 
nouncing that the Metaphysical Club undertakes to provide the 
works of H. E. Cady, R. W. Trine, A. Rix-Militz, etc., “ and 
many other books and pamphlets on ‘ the New Thought ’.” 
The use of inverted commas in a journal which was itself to 
all intents and purposes a New Thought organ shows plainly 
that the term could not yet have become stereotyped. 

Assuming, then, that the movement began to be conscious 
of itself as a religious philosophy with a distinctive name 


1 The Fournal of Practical Metaphysics, Boston, Mas., Dec. 1897, p. 65, cf. ibid. 
July, 1897, p. 316. 
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somewhere in the ‘nineties, one cannot fail to infer that its 
real strength was derived from the Christian Science pro- 
paganda which long before that date had been carried on in 
New England with quite remarkable vigour and success. Mrs. 
Eddy’s text-book was originally published in 1875, and in 
1879 the first Church of Christ Scientist was organized. 
By 1895 this new religion of health had made such headway 
that a temple had been erected for the mother Church in 
Boston capable of seating 1,200 people. Modern New 
Thoughters are, as a rule, extremely loath to admit that they 
owe anything to Mrs. Eddy, but no candid investigator who 
studies the developments of that movement for healing disease 
by the power of mind, which was long widely known as “ the 
Boston Craze,” can doubt that New Thought is to all intents 
and purposes a schismatical off-shoot from Christian Science. 
The fundamental conceptions of both are identical. In both 
supreme stress is laid upon the healing of bodily ills by pre- 
sent or absent treatment. In both we find a view of life, a 
W eltanschauung, which is thoroughly idealistic, pantheistic 
and at the same time individualist. Both largely employ the 
same cant phrases about Father-Mother God, the Oneness of 
Spirit, Spirit is Substance, and so on. Both profess to reject 
creeds and dogmas and attach immense importance to the 
maintaining of an optimistic habit of mind. New Thought is, 
in fact, as we have previously described it in these pages, a 
religion of Eddyism without Mrs. Eddy. As the High Angli- 
canism of the Ritualists is to orthodox Catholicism so is New 
Thought to Christian Science, and in both cases it is just 

the infallibility of the supreme head which makes the differ- 
‘ence. Christian Science, thanks to the will-power and the 
organizing genius of Mrs. Eddy, has maintained, or at any 
rate did maintain as long as the foundress held control, a 
quite remarkable unity in externals. New Thought on the 
other hand is Protean in its disguises and assumes as many 
colours as the chameleon. It fraternizes with Theosophists, 
with spiritualists, with occultists and weird mystics, while em- 
phasizing at all times the fact that it repudiates Mrs. Eddy 
and all her works and pomps. Very significant is the language 
used by the adherents of New Thought in those comparatively 
early days when outside critics, even in such a centre as Boston 
itself, were still prone to confuse it with the much more 
widely known organization of Mrs. Eddy. Writing in 7%e 
Arena for 1899 Mr. H. W. Dresser grows indignant with the 
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author of a recently published work for having failed to re- 
cognize the clear distinction between “ the New Thought ” 
and Christian Science. The latter term, he explains, is 
synonymous with the “ fanaticism and exclusiveness " of the 
sect which owned Mrs. Eddy for its head, and he goes on to 
protest against “ the New Thought being charged with irra- 
tional doctrines to which it does not in the least subscribe.” 


Realizing [he continues] the necessity of defining the differences 
between Christian Science and the New Thought, the Meta- 
physical Club of Boston has recently issued a leaflet in which the 
separation is thus made. 

1) Christian Scientists find their authority not only external to 
themselves, but centred in one person ... In the broader philo 
sophy [i.e. the New Thought] authority is centred in no person 
or system ; each seeks for truth by his own loftiest ideal . .. That 
must be spiritual, internal, the divinity within, which is the sub- 
jective Christ. 

2) Christian Science proclaims the unreality of matter and of 
the body. The rational and broader thought not only admits the 
validity of the body, but claims that it is as good in its place as 
the soul or spirit. 

3) The spirit of Christian Science is autocratic rather than 
democratic. Its polity and ritual, in every detail, are shaped and 
directed arbitrarily by a single will. There is no room for investi- 
gation, liberty of thought, progress or further revelation . . . The 
broader mental philosophy welcomes truth from whatever quarter, 
sees good in everything, and utilizes a practical idealism. It is 
entirely optimistic and teaches no fear whether of malicious 
animal magnetism or any other possible force. 


From more than one point of view all this is significant. 
The writer, Mr. H. W. Dresser, was certainly one of the 
pioneers of the New Thought movement, and he was also the 
leading spirit in the exposure of Mrs. Eddy’s pretensions to 
originality. There can be no doubt that before that lady’s 
alleged discovery of the principles of Christian Science, P. P. 
Quimby, W. F. Evans, and some few other mental healers had 
travelled far along the same road. Perhaps the most dis- 
creditable and damning fact in Mrs. Eddy’s career was her 
audacious repudiation in later life of any indebtedness to 
Quimby, whose science she had once so enthusiastically pane- 
gyrized. But Quimby had no more to do with the inaugura- 


' The Arena (Boston), Vol. XXI, March, 1899, pp. 403, 404. 
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tion of what is now known as New Thought than had Emerson 
and the group of Transcendentalists (amongst the rest Orestes 
A. Brownson, afterwards a prominent figure in the Catholic 
camp) whom he had gathered round him in the early ‘thirties. 
I am not denying that Emerson and his followers helped to 
produce a mental atmosphere which among other results had 
the effect of making New England for long years afterwards 
the happy hunting ground of all kinds of religious or quasi- 
religious innovators. Spirit-rappers and mesmerists, Sweden- 
borgians and Universalists, socialists and vegetarians, healers 
of every description whose only common ground was the de- 
nunciation of drugs, all found the soil congenial, and in their 
different measures flourished and multiplied. But so far as 
we can speak of New Thought as a system of religion or 
philosophy, with certain recognized practices of healing and 
of “silent realization,” etc., it is all posterior. to and de- 
pendent upon Christian Science, and owes much of its vogue 
to the efforts of those mental healers who, having been in- 
doctrinated with Christian Science theories, revolted either 
openly or tacitly against Mrs. Eddy’s dictatorship. No doubt 
New Thought includes among its adepts a certain number of 
men and women of real ability who are capable of grappling 
intellectually with the philosophical problems involved. 
Amongst these writers there is always a tendency to look 
backwards and to claim connection with the impressive 
speculations of Emerson, the sage, and at the same time 
to accentuate points of disagreement from the pretentious in- 
coherencies of that supremely ridiculous person Mrs. Eddy. 
Hence efforts are made in many quarters to show that the 
“ progressive idealism ” of New Thought differs fundament- 
ally from Mrs. Eddy’s absolute idealism which involves the 
denial of matter, and also that Christian Science as an in- 
vestigation of truth pretends to finality, while New Thought 
is expectant of endless developments of knowledge.: All this 
adds very much to the confusion, for, as New Thoughters 
themselves admit, there is no sort of agreement among them 
even upon such important matters as the reality of death, the 
nature of personal survival after death, or the doctrine of re- 
incarnation. Adepts belonging to the more intellectual sec- 
tion referred to above attach comparatively little importance 
to healing and to the mysticism which is based on the practice 


1 See e.g, A. L. Allen, Tie Message of New Thought, pp. 70—79. 
2 Ibid. pp. 83—85. 
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of “ affirmations ’’ and “ denials.”” They are inclined, on the 
contrary, to put forward certain metaphysical concepts as 
the most essential elements of New Thought teaching. It 
is difficult to offer any satisfactory or truly representative 
illustration of a system which is so fluid and so manifold in its 
presentments, but here are a few excerpts from a pamphlet 
in which Mr. W. W. Atkinson in 1911 attempted to give an 
idea of the principles which were really of primary import- 
ance in the new philosophy: 


I The fundamental principle underlying all New Thought ideas 
is that there exists AN INFINITE AND ETERNAL SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLE 
OF BEING. This Principle of Being, it is affirmed, is without 
beginning and without ending; without limits of Time, space or 
power. ... The qualities of Omnipotence, Omnipresence and 
Omniscience are attributed to it. 

II This Principle of Being is regarded as non-material and 
spiritual in its nature. It is thought of as Pure Spirit. The 
essence of Spirit being regarded as Minp, the Principle of Being 
is spoken of as Universal Mind. Its substance is regarded as 
Mental Substance. The power is regarded as Mental Power. 
From this arises the statement that “ All is Mind,” including the 
manifestation, emanation, or expression, of Mind. 

III This Principle of Being is held to be One and one only. 
There being nothing in existence other than this One Principle, 
the universe must be regarded as necessarily an emanation, mani- 
festation or expression of the One Principle of Being. And we, 
being a part of the universe, must also be an emanation, expres- 
sion or manifestation of that one Principle of Being. There is 
nothing else for us to be. Moreover, the One Principle of Being 
must be immanent in everything, in different degrees of expression 
and manifestation. 


So much of this is simply woven out of the commonplaces 
of Natural Theology as that science is taught in every Catho- 
lic seminary that it is difficult to understand the point of the 
capitals and italics which I have faithfully reproduced 
from Mr. Atkinson’s pages. Of course there are important 
differences. The studious avoidance of the conception 
of God as a person must be patent to every reader. 
Again, no Catholic teacher would be likely to speak of God 
as “ Universal Mind,” because that phrase seems intended to 

1 The Message of the New Thought (1911), pp. 24, 25, ‘‘ A condensed history of 
its real origin with statement of its basic principles and true aims."’ 
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convey the pantheistic idea that there is no other thinking 
faculty in the universe than the mind of the Author of all 
being. But, strange to say, this is not one of the points to 
which Mr. Atkinson gives the emphasis of capitals. But from 
these “fundamental principles of the New Thought” a 
further conclusion is drawn. 

IV The New Thought, reasoning from the first three principles 
of belief, proceeds as follows: It being conceded that man is an 
expression, emanation or manifestation of the One Principle of 
Being ; and that the Principle must be immanent in him, just as 
he is contained within it; then it follows that its power, its 
presence, its mentality—its spirit, in fact—must abide within his 
being, limited only by his own limitations of power and ability to 
express it. Its nature being essentially mental, it must follow that 
man’s power to apply and manifest its qualities must lie in the 
region of his own mentality—his only real power must be Mind- 
Power. Therefore, in the degree that he is able to express and 
manifest this indwelling power must be his individual power. 
There is no other power to be, no other place from which it may 
be drawn. From this arises the simple but clear definition of 
New Thought as “the recognition, realization and manifestation of the 
God in me.” ) 


From this Mr. Atkinson proceeds to lay down his fifth prin- 
ciple that “our mental states and attitudes determine our 
mental and physical conditions and status,’’ so that “ not only 
is our character the result of our thoughts, but so also our 
environment, our health, our physical condition, our degree 
of success and attainment.’’ The new philosophy, he tells 
us, holds that “ Right Thought expressed in Right Action © 
will enable a man to realise all his ideals.” Consequently 
man is bidden to discard the old idea that he is a worm 
of the dust, a creature of Fate, a pawn of circumstance. 
“The NEW MESSAGE bids him lift his head and gaze with 
unfaltering eyes upon the universe saying, ‘ I am the Captain 
of my Soul, the Master of my Fate, the Ruler of Circum- 
stances ’,”” 2 


I am only now expounding a theory and criticism would de- 
lay us,but there is much here which challenges comment. When 
a poor fellow has had his two legs shot off Mr. Atkinson does 
not suggest any process by which he can get them back again. 


1 W. W. Atkinson, Message of New Thought, p. 26. 
2 Ibid. p. 28. 
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He would, no doubt, recommend that a brave heart in such a 
case should confine its desires within the limits of the attain- 
able, which looks to me very much the same thing as the old- 
fashioned Christian virtue of resignation. A cheery and 
dauntless spirit in misfortune is beyond question a treasure 
of infinite worth, but surely it did not need the MESSAGE OF 
NEW THOUGHT (typographically shrieking) to convince us 
of that. 

The sixth principle of the new philosophy lies in the 
realization that “since we are all expressions of the One 
Principle of Life, then indeed are we all brothers and 
sisters in that Life—each, substance of the One Substance ;, 
each, mind of the One Mind; each, spirit of the One Spirit.” 
“ LOVE,” then, he goes on, “is the Heart of the New 
Thought,” and this, the recognition of the Brotherhood of 
Man, is the basis of its ethics. There does not seem anything 
so strikingly novel here as to call for the lavish use of capitals 
with which, in Mr. Atkinson’s pages, this section of his ex- 
position is rendered emphatic. Finally, in a seventh heading, 
we are told that 


the New Thought teaches that man is in a stage of Spiritual 
Evolution—pursuing The Path of Eternal Progress. It teaches 
that he in his unfoldment of the Divine Essence within himself, is 
opening himself to the expression of his spiritual powers—ever 
facing the Central Sun. Slowly, but surely, does the awakened 
soul disentangle itself from the illusion of separateness and mor- 
tality, and take upon itself the qualities of oneness and immortality. 
Looking ever upward, onward and forward, does it press forward 
on the Path of Attainment. Etc., etc., etc. 


Surely it must be regarded as rather a weakness in this sum- 
mary of New Thought teaching that no indication is given 
whether the evolution spoken of is to be realized in the indi- 
vidual or in the race, in the present world or in the world to 
come. If the goal of man’s development—and here we touch 
on what seems to me a very serious flaw in all this frothy. 
declamation about the “ unfolding ” of man’s spiritual capa- 
cities—is only to be reached after the individual has passed 
through the portals of death, it is difficult to understand why 
the prolongation and amelioration of the present life should 
form the supreme aim of the New Thought endeavour. That 
this is the case cannot, I think, be disputed by anyone familiar 
with the literature of the subject. The New Thoughter, not 
less than the Christian Scientist, fixes his mind upon bodily 
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and mental well-being as if this world were the be-all and 
end-all of human existence. Just as Mrs. Eddy in the early 
years of her teaching seriously set before her the elimination 
of death as an achievement which she believed she was des- 
tined to realize in her own life-time, so the whole emphasis 
of the New Thought Message, so far as the great bulk of its 
adherents is concerned, centres in the promotion of health and 
longevity. In view of their optimistic belief in the results 
of evolution and their universal postulate that “ All is good,” 
one cannot help asking ““ But why?”” Why seek to prolong the 
duration of one particular stage in a continuous progression? 
Why linger in the outer courts when indescribable beauties 
and entrancements await you in the ante-rooms and in the 
presence chamber? The Christian’s reluctance to quit his 
present surroundings, despite his belief in Heaven beyond, 
is intelligible enough. He fears that the all-penetrating eye 
of his Judge may detect imperfection and sin even when 
he himself is blind and conscience does not prick. He be- 
lieves that as long as life lasts there is the possibility of 
atonement for past misdeeds and the opportunity of gaining 
increase of merit. But when a higher evolution is beckoning 
in the distance, why seek to prolong an existence often 
weighed down with senile infirmities, and in any case des- 
tined to become continuously and increasingly burdensome 
upon the community at large? No doubt there is a great 
deal of divergence amongst the adherents of New Thought 
as to their manner of conceiving this evolution. I have not 
found it possible, even in any one single case, to obtain any 
clear understanding of what the writer precisely holds with 
regard to the survival of the individual after death and with 
regard to our posthumous consciousness of our own identity. 
But immortality is nearly always affirmed, and commonly 
enough in some such terms as the following: 


Man ts. He lives and always will live. He cannot die. The 
thing that we call death is no more death than is the sleep into 
which we have sunk at night and from which we emerge in the 
morning refreshed and strengthened. . . . It is you who lives (sic) 
on for ever, not some intangible thing that develops from you at 
the hour of death. This you is living in eternity as much now as 
it ever will be. This is Eternity—right now. . . . I believe that 
the soul has existed for ages. I believe that it has always existed 
as part of the whole, and that manifested as a separate, or 
apparently separate entity, it has existed for untold ages, working 
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its way upward through different forms of expression, from lower 
to higher, always progressing—always growing.! 


And the same writer says a little further on: 


It does not make much difference whether one believes in 
Metempsychosis [i.c. Reincarnation] or not. At the best it is not 
worth disputing about. When the consciousness of Eternal Life 
comes to one, he does not care how many bodies he may have used 
as he progressed along the Path, or how many more he may have 
occasion to use before he passes on to a higher plane.” 


But if so, why this tremendous solicitude to tinker up the 
particular body which the New Thoughter happens to be oc- 
cupying in this year of grace 1917? Why not “get busy” 
and move on to a new stunt? The more logical attitude, one 
might think, would be to wish that the present connection 
should terminate as soon as the physical vehicle begins to 
show signs of incurable decay. Of course, as I have already 
noticed, no two adepts seem to view these problems, funda- 
mental though they be, from the same standpoint. Mr. 
Massey, for instance, tells us that “ the whole conception of 
immortality undergoes an important change if we regard the 
personal consciousness with its Ego as a mere partial and 
temporary limitation of a larger self, the growth of many 
seasons, as it were, of earthly life.”’* This is no doubt a 
more consistent and intelligible supposition, but it remains 
a mere hypothesis, difficult to conceive, and without a shadow 
of proof. What, on the other hand, is the view of survival and 
the future life taken by a mystic of the New Thought school 
who can write in such terms as these? 


Death is truly enough the gate of life, but the gross material 
change we have hitherto called death, will not bring us into 
Eternal Life. We must pass through a far deeper, a far more 
thorough, change than the mere withdrawal from self-conscious- 
ness to sub-conscious existence. 

For that is all that death amounts to. It is a backward step in 
our evolution. It is the conquest of the higher organism by the 
lower. 

It is, then, a reflection upon our intelligence that we die. We 
do not know enough to hold our own against the destructive forces 


1 W. W. Atkinson, The Law of the New Thought, pp. 76,77. London, 1902. 
2 Law of the New Thought, p. 78. 
* C. C. Massey, Thoughts of a Modern Mystic, p. 56. 
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upon the lower planes of consciousness. We succumb to the 
influence of our simian ancestry.! 


One is tempted to answer: “ but, in that case, since death’s 
empire has never been disputed on this planet since life be- 
gan, our boasted evolution must be all a myth and an illusion. 
We have been travelling backwards not forwards.”” How- 
ever, the same writer says elsewhere : 


Death is mental suicide. At present we spend our lives in 
slowly killing ourselves. Some do it voluntarily under the illusion 
that the after-death condition, of which they know nothing, will be 
an immense improvement upon this, but if these people could only 
get a glimpse of what is possible here and now they would soon 
shake themselves out of their dreams and begin to come to life. . . . 

And even the most vital of us is no more than a walking corpse 
compared with what he would be if he did know the Truth within 
him, It is here and now in these mortal bodies of ours that we 
have to realise the Resurrection and the Life which alone can give 
us the immortality of a continuous consciousness.” 


Is not all this, not merely gratuitous assertion, but an as- 
sertion contradicted by the teaching of Him whom the writer 
elsewhere calls “the one immortal man this world has known’”’? 
Surely St. Paul must have been in a position to understand 
something of the mind of the Master whose word he so dili- 
gently preached. What does the Apostle mean when he con- 
trasts our knowledge “ through a glass darkly,” with man’s 
face-to-face intuition in the world to come? What does our 
Saviour Himself imply by such words as “ Come ye blessed of 
my Father possess ye the Kingdom,” with its correlative con- 
demnation, and many similar utterances? 

It will have been seen from the extracts given that there 
is a section of New Thought literature which is taken up 
with metaphysical problems such as lie at the root of all reli- 
gious belief and practice. Personal immortality is by no 
means the only subject about which dogmatism—none the 
less dogmatic because it is often extremely hazy—expresses 
itself vigorously. Here, for example, is a recent utterance of 
one of the New Thought pioneers, Mrs. A. ‘Rix Militz. I 
quote it because it illustrates at the same time the divergence 
of this lady’s views from others previously adduced. 


1 Sister Maranatha (Miss Adela Curtis}, Meditation and Health (2nd Edit. 


1916), p. 56. 
2 Ibid. pp. 137, 138. 
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A brief statement of our principles [says Mrs. Militz], is that 
there is but one Substance, pure Spirit, of which matter is but the 
shadow or reflection; that there is but one Self, the God of all 
Being,—expressed as the Christ, and that the selfish ego or per- 
sonality is but a temporary substitute or representative—not the 
true being of any one of us; that there is but one Power, the 
All-Good, the true Light, and evil is but darkness, that disappears 
before the eyes of the men of vision. Three great denials 
characterize this presentation, the denial of matter, of personality 
and of evil, the supreme and simple affirmation being, God the 
Good is All theve really is. 

This is a philosophy which seems to differ very little from 
the conceptions of Mrs. Eddy. But while such transcendental 
topics as those here specified seem to have a fascination for 
certain would-be précieuses in these days of feminine eman- 
cipation, the real appeal of the New Thought propaganda 
to the public at large is of quite a different nature. Bodily 
healing and the development of will power, deep breathing 
and the waking of the solar plexus, vibrations and rhythmics, 
systematized affirmations and exercises in concentration, these 
are the topics which fill number after number of such popular 
New Thought magazines as The Nautilus. Sensational 
stories of how Mrs. Smith cured her own or her husband’s 
abdominal troubles by saying many times over “ God-in-the- 
midst-of-me is Love and Power,” or how Mrs. Jones re- 
covered her lost sight by repeatedly affirming to herself “ I 
can see,”’ are almost as plentiful as they are in the Christian. 
Science Sentinel, and the whole attitude towards disease is 
just as extravagant. In the London New Thought Congresses 
of 1914 and 1917 Healing Meetings were held every morn- 
ing, besides lectures on the subject at other times, and the 
whole literary output is full of unabashed details as to the 
proper method of countering the ailments of different organs. 
Perhaps one cannot better illustrate this more popular side 
of the New Thought propaganda than by an extract or two 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Towne’s Joy Philosophy. For example: 

Never admit a fear. Bid it get behind you. Never admit a 
“can’t’’ [(Query—not even when a would-be artist finds that he 
is stone blind?]. Pull yourself together and declare ‘J can— 
I wit.” 

Fear makes you feel paralyzed. Ignore tt. Rise up and Act, 
and you will see how little power the fear really had. Fear is but 
a paltry, stage-trick hypnotist. You cannot be hypnotized if you 


' What is New Thought? p. 6. 
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vefuse to look at fear. Act, and fear flees into the bottomless pit 
whence it came—into nothingness. 

Or again: 

When you are anxious and afraid your breath comes in short 
shallow gasps and you can literally feel fear clutching your—‘‘ heart” 
you call it. You feel fear clutch your solar plexus. Now take a 
slow full breath, clear down to the bottom of your lungs, and clear 
out as far as the walls of your chest will go; hold the breath as 
long as you can without straining; and then see how very slowly 
you can exhale. Keep your lips firmly closed all the time, but do 
not press the teeth together, and see you stand straight, chest out, 
hips back, head up, with crown high and chin in. 


So again Mrs. Towne informs her readers: 


There are other ways of taking the kinks out of your solar 
plexus and letting in the power. Any sort of physical shaking 
accompanied by “‘/ can and I wiLL” statements will help; especially 
if the shakings are repeated rhythmically a few times. Take a 
good full breath and stamp your foot and say: J can. Then take 
another full breath, stamp your foot again and say I witt. Repeat 
several times. 

Many a time I have freed the kinks this way after everything 
else seemed not to avail. When I used to suffer horribly from 
blues and discouragement, I used to go away up in the big garret, 
where none could hear, and rage up and down its length a time 
or two and stamp my foot sharply and declare aloud to myself 
‘I’m not blue, I’m Not. I am Happy. I am happy—I am. Every- 
thing is just as it ought to be and I Like itso. I do,I po; I’m 
HAPPY. I tell you—I am.” And I’d stamp it down hard.’ 


Not even in the most trivial incidents of daily life should 
this watchfulness be relaxed. Sister Maranatha deprecates 
afternoon tea, but she says: 


If you are feeling dead beat, drink your cup of tea if you must, 
but as you pour it out, as you lift it to your mouth, as you drink it, 
say: ‘Wisdom. The Truth of me is Wisdom: I am not depen- 
dent on this thing for comfort or strength. My Spirit of Life 
within me is my Comfort and my Strength. All Power is within 
me.” ? 


But war conditions impose limits on our space and I must 
reserve my account of the charlatanry with which New 
Thought is so often associated for yet another occasion. 


HERBERT THURSTON, 


1 Towne, Foy Philosophy, pp. 32—34. 
2 Meditation and Health, p. 312. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
BROTHER JOHANNES REDIVIVUS. 


E have a great respect for Chambers’s Journal and for 

the publishing house from which it emanates. For 
more than eighty years the Journal has set an admirable 
example to all who aim at producing healthy literature for the 
people. The house of Chambers, so far as we have had 
occasion to observe, have steadily set their face against sen- 
sationalism and that risgué type of fiction which is now so 
much in vogue, and while not forgetting the lightness of 
touch which is indispensable in a popular magazine, they 
have always aimed at exercising an educative influence upon 
their many readers. For this reason alone, apart from others 
intrinsic to the subject itself, we cannot refrain from express- 
ing our regret that the Editor of our respected contemporary 
should have allowed such an article as that in the current 
issue entitled “‘ Predictions relating to the Kaiser,”’ to appear 
in his columns. That the Editor in accepting it was in 
ignorance of the previous history of the document which 
constitutes almost the whole substance of the contribution 
referred to we cannot for a moment doubt. The name of 
Mr. (or Mrs.?) R. C. Wyndham, the author of the article, is 
quite unknown to us, but the fact remains that he has dished 
up again for the readers of Chaméers’s that preposterous hoax 
of M. Peladan, the so-called ‘‘ prophecy of Brother Johannes,” 
omitting or altering—and this is the particularly discreditable 
part of the whole business—just those statements or turns of 
phrase which must betray to even the least critical of readers 
the fraudulent character of the alleged document. 

We have already in these columns and elsewhere done 
ample justice to Brother Johannes.' Consequently we will 
confine ourselves here to a very brief indication of one or two 
of the suppressions in Mr. R. C. Wyndham’s revised version 
of the Peladan - Johannes screed. In the 22nd paragraph 
the version ir. the current Chambers’s reads as follows : 

1 See THE Montn, Nov. 1914, pp. 449 seq., and the book The War and the 


Prophets (Burns and Oates, 1915), pp. 47—67. Compare also Y. de la Kriére, 
Le Destin del’ Empive Allemand (Paris: Beauchesne, 1916), pp. 62—97. 
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The White Eagle [Russia] will come from the northern side 
and will surprise the Black Eagle [Germany] and the other Eagle 
| Austria], and will invade the country of the Antichrist. 


Unfortunately M. Peladan’s original said that the White 
Eagle “will overrun the country of the Antichrist completely 
and from one end to the other” (envahira le pays de l’Antéchrist 
complétement et d'un bout al'autre). In the present position of 
affairs in Russia, this does not look very probable, so Mr. 
Wyndham quietly leaves the clause out. Again in paragraph 
7, which in the original French of M. Peiadan by a reference 
to the “monarch of France” betrays the fact that the 
original was first fabricated in connection with the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, the compromising blunder is hidden 
by a substantial alteration of the text. Similarly the state- 
ment in § 12 that the new Pope Benedict would issue 
a Bull of excommunication “at the beginning of the reign 
of the Antichrist” is quietly altered into ‘‘ towards the end 
of the reign of the Antichrist.” There are half a dozen 
other similar modifications, but no good purpose could 
be served by pointing them out in detail. Neither is Mr. 
Wyndham more trustworthy in the one or two casual 
references he makes to other alleged oracles. The well known 
prophecy of Lehnin, which the writer cites as the “Vaticinium 
Lehninenses,” a blunder which does not give a favourable im- 
pression of his scholarship, is declared to predict the downfall 
of the Hohenzollerns as a consequence of events happening 
in 1914. The Vaticinium Lehninense, ostensibly of medieval 
origin, is a notorious fake of the eighteenth century, but, fake 
or no fake, its text is perfectly well known, and there is not 
a line in it which could by any stretch of the imagination be 
held to describe ‘‘ events happening in 1914.” Still more un- 
satisfactory is Mr. Wyndham’s reference to “the prophet 
Thomas Joseph Moult about the year 1500.” Indeed it is 
extremely difficult to acquit the writer in this case of quite 
deliberate fabrication. We have examined two separate 
editions of Moult’s Prophéties Perpétuelles, and in neither of 
them have we found the slightest foundation for the assertion 
that Moult foretold that “in 1915 a great treachery will be 
hatched in an European Court,” and so forth. Needless to 
say the writer gives no indication of the sources from which 
his information is derived. 
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Meanwhile this particular issue of Chambers’s Journal has 
had a record sale. Finding it difficult to procure a copy at 
the ordinary bookstalls we paid a visit to the publishers’ 
London offices, and there learned that the number in question 
had been three times reprinted, so great apparently has been 
the eagerness of the British public to acquaint itself with the 
tenor of these “predictions and prophecies relating to the 
Kaiser.”” When one remembers that the Prophecy of Brother 
Johannes just three years ago was published entire in the 
St. James’ Gazette, as well as in a number of other news- 
papers, and that it has since been reprinted separately in a 
score of different forms, one does not know whether to be 
more astonished at the gullibility of the average reader or at 
the shortness of his memory. But it is in any case distress- 
ing to find a highly respectable magazine like Chambers’s Journal 
apparently making itself a party to this kind of mystification. 
And the worst of it is that such an example sets, or revives, 
a fashion in other quarters. Even since the publication of the 
article upon which we have been commenting, another ridi- 
culous fabrication has been going the round of the news- 
papers. This time it is a translation of a supposed Danish 
prophecy made in 1701 by a monk (!) and now preserved in 
the town of Vismar. To those who know anything of the 
old Schlacht am Birkenbaum cycle of oracles, this new concoc- 
tion offers absolutely nothing of interest. It is a mere re- 
arrangement of materials long familiar and already a thousand 
times falsified by the actual course of events. 

H. T. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


oo When the whole world is sighing for peace, 
Christianity d in des tion, or for other less avow- 
the Remedy 220 some in desperation, 

for War. able motives, for peace at any price; when 
responsible statesmen, with the Holy Father 

at their head, are planning for the future repression of inter- 
national warfare, our arm-chair philosophers, with an incredible 
insensibility to the true character of that brutal and barbarous 
expedient, continue to spin their theories as to its value and its 
inevitability. The current issue of the Hibbert Journal does 
an ill-service to the cause of peace by the publication of several 
articles of the kind. The editor, with a view to indicating the 
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immense changes that the organization of the world for peace will 
involve, argues that, as things are, preparation for war is in- 
herent in the constitutiens of States, ‘““war-made and war-main- 
tained”’ as they are, and consequently such constitutions will 
have to be fundamentally altered if peace is to ensue. This 
seems to us both over-subtle and inaccurate. The modern State, 
however it has grown, is ostensibly organized not for aggression 
but for defence, and even when peace becomes the universal 
aim, readiness for defence will still be necessary, only on a 
much smaller scale. The unity of a nation is not essentially 
caused by pressure from without, although such pressure may 
help a people to realize its unity. Peace does not disintegrate and 
corrupt unless the seeds of evil are already planted in the body 
politic. However, on the assumption that nations in their mutual 
dealings will continue to scorn the moral law and to make what 
they think their interest the final guide of conduct, we may grant 
that war is inevitable, and even beneficial, if only by showing to 
what depths of misery a narrow selfishness inevitably leads. In 
this sense war is a ““medicine,”’ as another writer in the same issue 
labours to prove, but the fault of these physicians is that they 
despair of the cure of the sick world. They are not Christians, 
for either they do not believe that in Christianity God has pro- 
vided a remedy for war or they mistrust its efficacy. 


The fact and menace of constant air-raids on 

Retaliatory London and other “open’’ towns have forced 
Air-Raids. the Government to sanction similar hostilities 
against technically ‘“‘open’’ German cities. They 

have done so with creditable reluctance, feeling that thus they are 
descending to the level of a foe whose declared war-motto is 
“necessity knows no law, human or divine.’’ But they have ap- 
parently become convinced, first that retaliation in kind is in the 
circumstances lawful, and secondly that it is likely to prove an 
effective deterrent. Time will show whether the latter conviction 
is well-founded. A competition with the Prussian in “ fright- 
fulness ’* might lead one farther than one would have the stomach 
to go. As to the former persuasion, it amounts to a declaration 
that what protects the lives of non-combatants in warfare is not 
God’s law but human convention. In this view war is conceived 
to have originally been the arming of nation against nation; 
then, humane feelings under the influence of Christianity have 
gradually mitigated this savage conception and confined bel- 
ligerency and its risk of death to the armed forces of each nation 
and their immediate auxiliaries, just as the same humane feelings 
have debarred the use of certain savage weapons. This view 
is not uncommon, and has this advantage, that it frees those who 
advocate a tit-for-tat policy from the charge of immorality. Laws 
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man has made man can destroy. But it also frees the practice 
of “ frightfulness,” in so far as it does not extend to things in- 
trinsically evil, from much of the opprobrium with which it has 
been visited. If it is merely a violation of human conventions, 
then it may be justified by military necessity or even military, 
expediency. If all that stands in the soldier’s way to success is 
a series of regulations adopted by mutual agreement merely to 
spare suffering, we can readily conceive him sweeping aside these 
regulations in the desire of a speedier and more complete victory. 
Once you equivalate the laws of civilized warfare to the rules of 
the Prize Ring you destroy the main barrier against barbarism. 
When a prize-fight has become a life-or-death contest,the Queens- 
berry rules no longer bind. 


= It seems to us the sounder morality to hold 
ee that in all human affairs, war included, the 
Bombing Jaws of God are in possession, and solid rea- 
sons must always be shown why in any par- 

ticular case the divine prohibitions do not apply. Certain bar- 
barities, such as the torture of prisoners, the deliberate bombing 
of hospitals, the sinking of neutral ships without securing the 
safety of their crews, the intentional killing of non-combaitant 
women and children, may conceivably have a military value in 
weakening the enemy’s resistance, but being intrinsically evil they 
cannot so be brought within the category of justifiable acts. The 
moralist will not hamper the soldier if such things occur as the 
accidental accompaniments of warfare in pursuit of ends which 
would be equally well achieved without them: it is their de- 
liberate employment as means that he condemns. A very great 
latitude is allowed in the interpretation of what constitutes a 
military objective. Any town which contains soldiers, military 
stores, munition-works, important railway-communications, or is 
the seat of the enemy’s Government may reasonably be considered 
a fair object of attack. There is the utmost difference between 
bombing such places as those, at whatever peril to the civilian 
population, and deliberately selecting defenceless villages in 
order to slaughter their inhabitants. Lord Derby, in a speech 
on October 13th, made this quite clear when he spoke of “ poli- 
tical’’ bombing, viz., that hitherto practised “by the Germans 
on undefended towns involving the murder of innocent women 
and children” and “ designed to demoralize our civilian popu- 
lation.’’ We are glad to note that he did not go on to say that 
this “ political’’ bombing was the form of retaliation which the 
Government had resolved to make. He left the impression that 
a great increase of the military air offensive is the better policy. 
General Smuts, on the other hand, speaking on October 4th, 
seemed to make no such distinction, for he said--‘ We are now 
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most reluctantly forced to apply to him [the enemy] the bombing 
policy which he has applied to us,” a policy which the speaker 
confessed to be in his opinion “utterly bad and immoral,” but 
“forced upon us,’* We must not, however, press those words te 
mean that things intrinsically evil can be justified by necessity— 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s plea—but read them in connection with the 
further statement that our air offensive will be directed “against 
the military and industrial centres of the enemy.” Like all 
humane men the General regrets the suffering which must thus 
fall upon the innocent as well, but such a policy differs widely. 
from the German practice of indiscriminate bombing of all in- 
habited places they can reach. “There is no reason,” says 7'he 
Times (October 15th) “to suppose that the British Government 
are now contemplating the abandonment of military objectives in 
favour of ‘war on women and children’.”” If so, then all is well. 
We should regret to think, with the Catholic Times (October 
12th) that the Government “ has felt compelled to waive aside the 
moralist’s point of view,”’ and that we shall issue from this con- 
flict degraded to our adversary’s level. 


The instructed Catholic, with his certain faith 

Intellectual and the clear, sane, logical and consistent out- 
Unrest. look on human affairs derived from it, is apt 

to overlook the fact that in a country like this 

multitudes of his fellow-citizens are either wholly ignorant of 
his convictions or doubtful of their validity. Consequently he is 
perpetually being astonished at the folly and even the immorality 
of many of the proposals for social betterment put forth around 
him by every variety of After-Christian, from the “ rationalist” 
who rejects the conclusions of reason to the “ socialist,"’ who ig- 
nores the structure of society. He is astonished and he is dis- 
heartened, precisely because he does not realize that the Lutheran 
revolt has now nearly reached its logical term and deprived the 
non-Catholic world of the truth. Only the truth can make thought 
free, free from error as is obvious, and free, too, from the limita- 
tions due to the finite sense-bound intellect. Hence non-Catholic 
thought has become enslaved ; it has lost its independent footing ; 
it is at the mercy of every glib tongue and facile pen and 
licentious heart. There is no lack of good-will and zeal for 
justice, humanitarian feelings were never so prevalent; all the 
teachers of every sect endeavour to make their doctrines square 
with man’s instinctive sense of right; but the rejection of divine 
guidance in revelation has produced doubt and confusion on 
the most fundamental points. All other branches of human 
knowledge progress with the accumulation of substantiated fact : 
the most important science of all, the science of religion, on which 
real happiness here and hereafter depends, is still to the After- 
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Christian plunged in chaos. Hence the support which, even 
amongst the educated, the immoral and indeed anti-social move- 
ments for easy divorce, race-suicide, etc., can secure; hence 
the attraction possessed by the cult of Spiritism and the vagaries 
of Christian Science and New Thought ; hence the persistence of 
the little coterie of atheistic rationalists, remarkable even amongst 
the sects for the conviction that wisdom will die with them. 


Re What hope is there for this world, adrift from 
— its Creator, now faced with the bankruptcy of 
of Society. materialistic civilization but only vaguely con- 
scious of the cause? Little from the Anglican 
Church, engaged as always in the hopeless search for unity with- 
out authority and for truth without infallibility. Little from 
the Free Churches, which have even less grasp on positive dogma. 
Nothing can stay the conflict of opinion about the very founda- 
tions of morality but the truth revealed by Christ in and through 
His Church. The time is ripe for a clear vindication of the 
Church’s claims to be the appointed saviour of society; claims 
which no mere human institution could make without insufferable 
arrogance, but which she, urged by the charity of Christ, cannot 
cease to make whilst she lives to the end of time. The world has 
to be reconverted,—a harder task in many ways than that which 
faced the Apostles, for the world, the After-Christian world, 
believes that Christianity has been tried and found wanting. On 
all who are called to the Faith the burden rests; hence the para- 
mount importance of Catholic education, education which does 
not end but rather only begins with school life. In a couple of 
stimulating articles which recently appeared in 7ke 7adblet the 
Rev. John Vance, Ph.D., has called attention to the necessity of 
making Catholic teaching heard at the Universities, whence issue 
in great measure the future leaders of thought. Here the misty 
and false philosophical systems which vitiate so much modern 
thinking must be encountered and refuted; here the perverse 
and prejudiced interpretations of history, which have poisoned 
the public mind for so long, must be exposed; here the shallow 
materialistic science, which constantly oversteps its limits into 
metaphysics, must be challenged and answered. The very mag- 
nitude of the task should inspire Catholic apologists: it is not to 
be accomplished “in persuasibilibus sapientiz verbis,”’ but in the 
showing-forth of the Spirit. 


The Ween The Catholic ideal of the relations of Church 
iin and State is that both these representatives of 
National Church. ‘the divine authority should be quite inde- 
pendent in their respective spheres and com- 

pletely at one whenever their spheres intersect. The system 
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expressed in the phrase—“ A Free Church in a Free State ’’"—im- 
plying as it does the condition that the nation is no longer united 
in belief, is only to be upheld as a fis aller. It is certainly better 
that the State should hold aloof from religion altogether than 
that it should interfere with the conscientious beliefs of its sub- 
jects—a region which is outside its jurisdiction. Since its first 
institution the Anglican Church has suffered from this intrusion 
of the State: it is the price it paid for the privilege of becoming 
national and entering upon the English possessions of the Church 
Catholic. It is now trying, several centuries too late, to shake off 
the supremacy of the State without relinquishing its usurped 
possessions and its official recognition as a national institution. 
We discussed these efforts more than a year ago,' without finding 
much hope of their success: that prospect has not improved in 
the interval, and now a vigorous polemic between representatives 
of various Anglican parties themselves is appearing in 7he 7'tmes 
regarding the main points of the scheme. Such High Anglicans 
as the Bishop of Oxford and Lord Hugh Cecil, and such down- 
right Protestants as the Bishops of Manchester and Carlisle, and 
the Deans of Durham, Manchester, and Canterbury, are pro- 
minent in the discussion which rages round the qualifications 
for voting in the proposed Parochial Councils. Their letters 
are full of interest as showing once again the hopeless divergence 
of opinion in this State-supported institution. The Protestants 
are anxious that their Church should be really national, and so 
are standing out for the widest possible franchise founded simply 
on the fact of baptism. The Dean of Canterbury, indeed, asserts 
the right of non-Anglicans to vote, on the ground that whether 
they will or no they must live in some Anglican parish and 
be influenced in some way or another by what the clergyman does 
there! Therefore they should have some voice, through the 
Parochial Councils, in determining how the incumbent exercised 
his State-conferred privileges. Throughout the correspondence 
runs the implication, so characteristically Protestant, that unless 
the lay-folk have an active part in Church legislation and ad- 
ministration they will cease to have any interest in the Church. 
The conception of a divinely appointed Zcclesia docens, of the 
division of the faithful into the pastorate and the flock, seems to 
have utterly faded from the writers’ minds. They are wise, 
after all, in their generation, for the persistence of any human 
organization in the coming reconstruction will depend on its being 
thoroughly democratized. 


' «A Step towards Anglican Autonomy’: THe Montn, August, 1916. 
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es The shocking military and political collapse of 
wee nels Russia, of which some news is allowed to ap- 
Socialism. pear in the daily press but much more in the 
monthly magazines, will not be a wholly un- 
mitigated misfortune if it convinces the world once for all of 
the ruinous folly of socialism. It is the socialism preached by 
our Park orators and our “ Labour” journals, the socialism with 
which so many responsible statesmen are coquetting, that has is- 
sued in the chaos of blood and rapine that was once the mighty 
Russian Government. We had hoped that the growth of civiliza- 
tion during the past century had finally discredited the tragic 
puerilities that disgraced the French Revolution, but they are 
all being repeated in Russia to-day. Those everlasting Com- 
mittees, those endless proclamations, those incessant changes of 
Government, those ever-growing sects and cliques, are the natural 
result of loosening the bond of authority and at the same time 
rejecting the principle of authority. They have turned the army 
into a mob, so that nothing now prevents the Germans advancing 
where they will but the weather and the natural difficulties of 
transit. We may ask our upper and middle classes to consider 
what has become of the corresponding elements in Russia. There 
must be millions upon millions of landowners, professional and 
business men, renfiers of various sorts in that wast territory: 
what has become of them? What voice have they retained in the 
government of their country? The scum has come to the top 
and engulfed them, and on the top of the scum is tossed the 
pathetic figure of Kerensky, a well-meaning eloquent socialist 
who now knows that good intentions cannot do the work of sound 
and practical principles. Here, then, we have a speaking object- 
lesson of the folly of trying to remedy one injustice by another, 
of driving out devils by the aid of Beelzebub, of curing Capitalism 
by Socialism, tyranny by anarchy. It is a lesson needed here as 
well as in Russia, here where so many unjust projects are for- 
mulated to cure industrial grievances, here where an attempt has 
actually been made to remedy the faults of Government by in- 
stituting one of the most insane and futile of Russia’s govern- 
mental experiments, the Councils of Soldiers’ and Workmen's 
Delegates! To Christianity we owe whatever is good and sane 
in our present civilization ; it is surely worth trying whether it will 
rid us of our evils. 


‘A very welcome step towards adjusting taxation 

Encouragement equitably has beem promised for the next 
of Marriage. Budget, viz., an abatement in the assessing in- 
come of £25 in favour of married men who 

have incomes under £700. This of course is in addition to the 
already existing abatement of £25 for each child under 16 years, 
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and so tends to remove what is often felt as a bar to matrimony. 
In future, as the official announcement explains, a married man 
with four children will pay no tax on an income of £245, whereas 
as a bachelor, or if no abatements were made, he would have to 
pay just over £14,—2s. 3d. on every pound over £120. This 
is a substantial relief, and the moralist will rejoice at the weaken- 
ing of the temptation to volitional sterility which it implies. 

But the moralist will not rejoice at the alarming increase in 
divorce cases to be tried during this Michaelmas Term. These 
amount to 708, whereas in 1914 there were only 389. Many of 
these must be the result of war-conditions, hasty and ill-con- 
sidered marriages, long separations, etc., yet instead of trying 
to stem the tide certain prominent men with incredible reckless- 
ness are trying to open the sluices wider. It is to be hoped 
that there is enough Christian principle left amongst our legis- 
lators to reject this vile proposal to legalize adultery still further. 


One of the gravest indictments of our modern 
Housing and industrial system lies in the fact that so many, 
Recreation. millions of our working-population are housed 
in a fashion unworthy of their human dignity 
and injurious to their health and morals. It is generally recog- 
nized that the provision of decent housing lies at the root of all 
projects of social reconstruction. The neglect of generations 
has made the problem a gigantic one. The Joint Committee on 
Labour Problems after the War estimates that at least one million 
new houses will be required if the existing congestion is to be 
removed. The Local Government Board are considering a 
scheme to erect in various parts of the country over 200,000 
workmen’s cottages, and the Committee urge that variety and 
other zsthetic considerations should be taken into account. The 
aspect of one of our manufacturing towns; its miles of mean 
streets unrelieved by tree or garden, its smoke, griminess and 
stench, gives no scope for the development of the finer qualities 
of human nature but rather fosters the lower. 

The same is true of the means of recreation within reach of the 
worker. We are glad to see that this question, as well as housing 
in general, is receiving attention. An important Conference was 
held at the Mansion House on October 18th, and opened by the 
Lord Mayor of London, to consider how best to provide Social 
Centres for the People, where other attractions should take the 
place of the alcoholic drink now supposed to be indispensable. 
At this Conference a National Council was inaugurated with this 
specific object in view. Too long has the drinking-shop, with its 
degrading tendencies and its actual abuses, been allowed to cater 
exclusively for the refreshment of the worker. 
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The questions which occupied the attention of 
aE ne the Conference of the Catholic Truth Society 
Ireland. of Ireland on October 1oth and 11th were all 
very actual, but none more so than that treated 
by the Rev. R. Devane, who described the programme and ac- 
tivities of the Catholic Social League, recently founded in Cork 
under the presidency of Bishop Cohalan, whom the speaker des- 
cribed as “the Irish von Ketteler.’"’ He claimed that in Ireland 
were the means and before Ireland lay the opportunity of creating 
a community where social conditions should be ideal, for there 
Christianity was still accepted as a living principle and could 
be made to shape and influence all industrial relations. In no 
country had the evil results of false economics been more 
marked ; no country had more to gain by a complete rejection of 
them. The condition of housing in the Capital, for instance, is 
a scandal to a Catholic people. The whole paper was instinct 
with enthusiasm, and yet intensely practical. We trust, although 
no mention was made of it, that the new League will take account 
of and join forces with the Leo Guild, now for several years active 
in Dublin and Belfast, in furthering an identical programme. 


Extreme and murderous brutality continues to 

The Cult of characterize the Germans’ conduct of the war 
Hate. by sea. Their object—the reduction of these 
islands by starvation—is legitimate ; the means 

they take, involving the direct and necessary destruction of neu- 
tral lives and property, are wholly immoral. We do not wonder, 
therefore, that the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union protest that in 
punishment they will boycott all German seamen for a period 
of years after the war: justice indeed demands that all those 
ultimately responsible for these outrages should receive a heavier 
punishment than mere ostracism, and no rank or dignity should 
be allowed to shield the offender. At the same time we depre- 
cate the cult of racial hatred which, fostered by Prussian enor- 
mities, springs up now and then amongst us. It is not wise nor 
just nor Christian. It is not wise, for hatred breeds hatred,. 
whereas we are fighting for peace and good will. It is not just, 
because it includes many who are undeserving of punishment. 
It is not Christian, because hatred of the person is iw se a deadly 
sin, and our Lord bids us banish all ill will against our enemies. 
It will not be easy to do so, as tales of fiendish cruelty come 
to light and outrages are multiplied. We may and should desire 
retribution to follow—but only on those actually or constructively 
guilty. But it is absurd to say, as Mr. Frederic Harrison says,* 
that “ at the bar of Humanity every German adult is constructively 
a criminal, guilty of capital offences such as for centuries have 


' The Times, Oct. 2. 
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never disgraced Western civilization.” And it is foolish as well 
as wicked to call for “the formation of a sort of free league 
amongst British men and women”’ to abstain from friendly inter- 
course with Germans, to keep them out of the country or intern 
them if they come, to boycott German produce, etc., etc. Let 
us leave such practices to the degenerates who write Hymns of 
Hate; let us avoid racial enmities as a form of injustice which 
always bears evil fruit. Justice and common sense demand that 
everyone should be treated on individual merits. The German 
who, knowing what they are, approves Prussian practices—he 
may be kept at arm’s length, for he is outside the pale of Christian 
civilization, but all his race should not be condemned unheard. 


Begun as a temporary war-expedient to ease 
Back to the the strain on food caused by the submarine, 
Land. the cultivation of waste-land within or in the 
neighbourhood of towns has grown to such an 
extent as to realize to some degree the policy of “ Back to the 
Land,” in which lies the hope of our national prosperity. Ac- 
cording to an estimate in the Daily Telegraph early in October, 
“allotment holders have raised during the past year nearly 
300,000 tons of potatoes,’”’ reaching, with other vegetable pro- 
duce, a value of between two and three million pounds. Upwards 
of three million people have been provided with vegetables from 
these plots. It is natural that these amateur agriculturists, the 
allotment-holders, who have done so well for themselves and 
for the country in this crisis should be anxious about the security 
of their tenures, now held under the Defence of the Realm Act. 
A suggested Allotment Holders’ Charter which has been dis- 
tributed reveals the grip the new movement has taken and the 
extension of which it is capable. There seems no reason why 
the new provision of workmen’s dwellings which the Government 
is contemplating should not include a system of permanent allot- 
ments, either attached to each cottage or grouped in some neigh- 
bouring locality. 
THE EDITOR. 


NOTE.—The Editor is sometimes told by correspondents that 
THE MONTH is not displayed amongst the Magazines 
at such and such a Free Library. This, he submits, is 
a matter for the Catholic ratepayers of the particular 
district, especially for such as serve on the Library 
Committee. Residents in London may be reminded that 
THE MONTH is to be seen at those excellent institutions, 
The Catholic Reference Library at 92, Victoria Street, 
S.W. 1, and St. Joseph's Library, Farm Street, W. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expese 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Canon Law, The New Code [Rev. M. J. O’Donnell in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, Oct. 1917, p. 289: A. Boudisshon in Revue du Clergé Frangais, 
Oct. 1, 1917, p. 5.] 

Incarnation, The, and Modern Thought [Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. in 
Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1917, p. 63]. 

Spiritualism : Its diabolical issue [H. N. Gibson in Catholic Review, 
Oct—Dec. p. 177]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholicism, Vaticanism and Democracy [E. Hull, S.J. in Lxaminer, 
Aug. 25, Sept. 1, Sept. 8, 1917]. 

Catholic Propaganda, The, in U.S.A.: The Truth-Gild Motor [P. H. 
Farley in America, Sept. 15, 1917, p. 565]. 

“ Evolution,” Unproved Assumptions of [J. A. M. Richey in America, 
Sept. 22, 1917, p- 593]. 

Hardy’s, Rev. T. “ Catholic or Roman Catholic” exposed [S. F. Smith, 
S.J. in Month, May, 1917, p. 407: C.B.N., Aug. 1917, p. 228]. 

Indulgences, 7imes (Literary Supplement) libel exposed [S. F. Smith, S.J. 
in Universe, Oct. 5, 1917, p. 11]: Baron Porcelli’s misrepresentations 
[Month, Sept. 1917, p. 260: C.B.N., Sept. 1917, p. 250]. 

Luther and Freedom of Thought [J. M. O’Sullivan in /rish Theological 
Quarterly, Oct. 1917, p. 312]. 

Socialism destructive of Society [R. A. Multkowski in America, Sept. 
29, 1917, p. 613}. 

Warwick, The Countess of : her idea of religion [J. D. Tibbits in 
America, Sept. 22, 1917, p. 592]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Alchoholism and Social Life [F. Gibon in Revue Pratigue d’Apologéti- 
gue, Aug. 1, Sept. 15, Oct. 1, 1917]. 

Education, Catholic Higher [Dr. Vance in 7ad/et, Oct. 20, 1917, p. 489]. 

International Peace ; League of Nations ideal [E. Bourgine in Revue du 
Clergé Francais, Oct. 15, 1917, p. 143]: David Urquhart’s efforts for 
{F. F. Urquhart in Dudlin Review, Oct. 1917, p. 199]. 

Peace, The Church and the Problem of [J. Riviere in Revue du Clergé 
Francais, Sept. 1 and 15, Oct. 1, 1917]. 

Race-Suicide, Roosevelt on [P. L. Biakely, S.J. in America, Sept. 22, 
1917, p- 605]. 

Uniat Church in Poland and Prussia [Dr. A. Fortescue in Dudlin 
Review, Oct. 1917, p. 215]. 

r- ad and Humanity [Prof. J. J. Walsh in America, Sept. 15, 1917, 
P- 5 








REVIEWS 


1—CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND TO THE 
DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE'* 


HE late Dr. Gwatkin was a scholar who passed his 

whole life lecturing at Cambridge and Edinburgh on the 
theology of the Evangelical school. This history, which he 
would have carried to a still later date, had his life been 
spared, shows all the good qualities which under the circum- 
stances one would have expected, but unfortunately the tone 
and the methods of his theology also dominate his history. 
He never seems to have been a scientific student of historical 
materials for their own sake. His vocation was to press upon 
wayward youth by word and writing the spirit and the 
dogmas of his own creed. This book, his swan song, reminds 
us at every page of his life-work. Written without any 
references at all, it is in form pure dogmatism; though no 
doubt, had life lasted, a good bibliographical appendix would 
have been added. ‘Thus it is not in any way a guide-book to 
the records of the past, and its claim to be considered as 
history, at least in many parts, is so far unsubstantiated. No 
doubt it will prove a splendid text book for certain church- 
examinations, but on all points in contest between Protes- 
tants and ourselves the tone is as a rule frankly hostile, and 
the facts are frequently stated amiss. It is not that one 
would ever suspect this author of intentional bias, but he 
was not capable of seeing both sides of the points aforesaid 
with equally sympathetic eyes ; indeed he never seems to sus- 
pect that either views, or evidence worthy of study, exists 
except those of his own side. 

Take for instance the tell-tale words ‘‘‘Slanders’ the Jesuit,” 
(p. 162). None but a man very well read in historical polem- 
ics of a certain school would have quoted the jibe used by 
Heylin as far back as 1670. But Dr. Gwatkin has sharpened 
its sting by adding, quite erroneously, ‘“‘The Jesuit.” In 
reality Nicholas Sander was a secular clergyman, an accurate, 
modest scholar, whose extremely powerful books left the in- 
ferior men who opposed him with no other resource except 
scoffs even at his name. If Dr. Gwatkin had even turned 


' By H. M. Gwatkin. London: Longmans. Pp. viii, 416. Price, 15s. 
net. 1917. 
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five pages of the English translation of Sander, by Mr. 
Lewis (Burns, 1877), he would have been morally incapable 
of repeating this rude and absurd blunder. But to repeat it, 
as he does in order to prove that the Catholics were the 
slanderers, is really quite a ‘‘ howler.” 

As a rule his mistakes are respectable old ones. Such, for 
instance, as his account of the fate of the Catholic hierarchy 
under Elizabeth (p. 225), which ignores Fathers Bridgett and 
Phillips, whose books are full of materials that no historian 
can pass over with safety. Such again is the assumption 
about perpetual Catholic plots against Elizabeth. These he 
frequently asserts, without the least proof or circumstance, 
still ignorant that none of them can be substantiated to the 
satisfaction of Englishmen. An error which seems to be new 
is that Archbishop Warham had a wife (p. 154). As here 
enunciated, this seems to be a novel calumny, not found in 
the ordinary biographies, Protestant or Catholic. The editors 
ought either to have explained this or to have cancelled the 
passage. 

But while mgny other controversial lapses like these might 
be pointed out, we must not forget that they do not make up 
more than a small part in an otherwise very useful volume. 





2—THE GOSPEL OF NIETZSCHE AND THE 
GOSPEL OF CHRIST? 

N May, 1915, Dr. Neville Figgis gave the Bross Lectures 
Ik Lake Forest College, Illinois. With the assent of the 
Trustees he chose Nietzsche for his subject, not because of 
the association which some have seen between Nietzsche's 
philosophy and the present war, which aspect, as he was 
lecturing in a then neutral country he altogether avoids, but 
because of the interest in the relation of that philosophy and 
the Christian religion which had been growing and spreading 
for some years. Impelled by this consideration Dr. Figgis 
has been making a special study of the subject for the last 
twenty years, and in these lectures he gives us the fruits of 
his labours. In the volume before us the text of the Lectures 
comes out in a revised form and as a number of the Bross 
Library Series. The lecturer entitles his six lectures, Friedrich 
Nietzsche the Man, The Gospel of Nietzsche, Nietzsche and 

* The Bross Lectures, 1915. The Will to Freedom, or the Gospel of 


Nietzsche and the Gospel of Christ. By Neville Figgis, D.D., Litt.D. 
London: Longmans. Pp. viii, 320. Price, 6s. net. 1917. 
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Christianity, Nietzsche’s Originality, Nietzsche’s Charm, and 
the Danger and Significance of Nietzsche. 

The book will be welcome to the many who have a confused 
idea of Nietzsche’s system, and are familiar with some of its 
technical terms, as The Transvalution of Values, the Will to 
Power, Herd Morality, Eternal Recurrence, Beyond Good 
and Evil, the Superman, but are on the look-out for a book 
which will reveal to them the true inwardness of the system, 
and treat it with a sureness of intuition which can command 
their confidence. On the whole Dr. Figgis’s lectures will 
afford them this service, for he understands his subject well 
and expounds it clearly, with an abundance of apt citations 
and comments. It is always important, if one wishes to 
understand a system of this kind, to have an insight into the 
psychology of its author. Hence Dr. Figgis’s first lecture is 
a biographical study of Nietzsche. He was the son of a 
Lutheran pastor, who to his son’s after-regret died when he 
was a child, but was presumably like the mother, who was an 
earnest Christian woman and felt deeply the religious vagaries 
of her son, but watched over him as far as she was able and 
nursed him in the days of the madness which seized him in 
1889, when he was in his forty-fifth year. She herself died 
in 1897, but his one sister then succeeded her in guarding 
him and took him to her own home at Weimar, where he 
breathed his last in 1900. Dr. Figgis speaks of his amiability 
in private life, but this must have been often interrupted by 
his fits of passion and his explosions of temper against the 
many whom he disliked, for he was very intolerant of those 
who could not see their way to assent to his strange opinions» 
and he was embroiled in frequent quarrels. On the whole 
his life was a failure in spite of his brilliant talents and 
poetical and musical gifts. 

Dr. Figgis is one of those who are always solicitous to recog- 
nize good as well as bad points in those of whom they write, 
and he finds in Nietzsche something to like and even to love. 
We must, however, confine ourselves to his exposition of 
Nietzsche’s views. Even here he detects lights as well as 
shades. We are not referring to that ‘‘ charm of Nietzsche” 
to which he devotes a special lecture. There was, no doubt, 
a charm in his literary style. He is never dull in what he 
writes and he has a conception of style which Dr. Figgis 
contrasts with Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose ideal of style is that 
“its one quality is effectiveness of statement.” Nietzsche 
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saw that “great style is an imaginary quality not mere state- 
ment.” 

But we cannot follow Dr. Figgis where he claims for Nietz- 
sche that he has rendered a positive service to Christianity by 
showing up the falseness of the contention made by the 
modern secularists, that the morality of Christianity can be 
retained even by those who have lost faith in it as unable to 
hold on in the face of the present advance of knowledge. 
But the secularist is right to this extent that he recognizes 
the commandments of the natural law (a portion of them at 
least) as dictated to man by the light of his rational intelli- 
gence ; and theoretically in consequence he is right in main- 
taining that even apart from revelation these commandments 
can retain their moral power to regulate the lives of men when 
united in civil States. Where the secularist is astray is in 
leaving out of account the cogent aids which the Christian 
religion gives to the observance of the moral law, sustaining 
its observance through powerful sanctions, by setting before 
its adherents the example of our Lord, by the furnishing in- 
terior strength through the Sacraments, by carrying on the 
formation of the Christian character with its high aspirations 
and generous practice. In proportion as the defect of all 
these is felt in any dechristianized country will be the gradual 
falling off of morality among its people. On the other hand, 
Nietzsche’s monstrous doctrine of the transvaluation of values 
based on the assumption that the accepted rules of morality 
are merely rules of herd morality, devised by the weak as a 
trick to win a factitious respect from the strong, is purely 
gratuitous, being unsupported by solid argument of any kind. 


3—WITH PEN AND SWORD! 


HE piety of a loving wife has, in the volume under 

review, reared a monument to the memory of the late 
Lieut. T. M. Kettle which will prove a far more complete 
and worthy record of him than the most speaking likeness 
in marble or oil. For this book gives us the mind of the 
man, a mind singularly gifted, admirably cultivated and, 
above all, furnished with that deep, steady understanding of 
human values which is the prerogative of the instructed 
Catholic, heir to the only sound and consistent philosophy 
that this distracted world has ever seen. And this brilliant 


' The Ways of War. By Professor T. M. Kettle : with a Memoir by his 
wife. London : Constable and Co. Pp. ix, 240. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1917. 
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brain wielded a weapon like itself in the bright, epigrammatic, 
humorous prose in which it clothed its products, a prose which 
is never careless even in newspaper writing, and never need- 
lessly elaborate in more serious efforts. The book embraces 
a collection of essays written at various times on various as- 
pects of the war, outward and inner, and opens with the pre- 
liminary chapters of what was meant to be a volume in itself, 
vindicating the duty and the propriety and even the privilege 
of Ireland to engage in this war for an ideal which she, more 
persistently even than Poland, has always held nearest her 
heart. It is difficult to read these lucid pages, entitled ‘“ Why 
Ireland Fought,” with their clear grasp of the diabolical 
iniquity of wantonly aggressive war, their able exposure of 
the enemies’ pretences, their candid avowal of the Allies’ 
shortcomings and their scornful repudiation of the pagan 
theories that minimize the element of human culpability in 
the whole desperate business, as if the world were in the grasp 
of a malignant Fate,—difficult to realize the fine crusading 
spirit that fires this eloquent utterance without bitterly re- 
gretting that a conviction which was all but universal in Ire- 
land when the Prussian challenge rang forth should have been 
shaken and clouded again with doubt by the stupidity, short- 
sightedness and hesitation of those whose business it was to 
give it every support. It is to the honour of men like Kettle 
and William Redmond that their grasp of realities was proof 
even against such blunders, and that whilst not abating a 
jot of their political ideals they realized that Ireland’s battle 
was in Flanders: where it is still. Professor Kettle’s ac- 
quaintance with the war was first-hand throughout. As a 
war correspondent in Belgium during the Imperial brigand’s 
first invasion, as an earnest worker in the cause of recruiting, 
as a soldier himself in one of the most famous of Irish regi- 
ments, he speaks throughout of what he knew and saw. Others 
perhaps have seen and described as vividly. Where this book 
is most valuable and to a large extent unique is in its re- 
flective chapters. One reads with delight his scathing 
exposure of German philosophy and the skill with which he 
puts in the pillory those three chief preachers of the Gospel 
of the Devil—Bismarck, Nietzsche, and Treitschke: out of 
their own mouths does he condemn them. He has a glowing 
defence of France against the ill-advised attacks of German 
Catholics, and a moving chapter on the heroism of the French 
clergy in the ranks—a chapter one would like to see reprinted 
as a pamphlet for wide circulation. 
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But nothing is more appropriate to the present and the 
future than his last chapter with the significant title “‘ Trade 
or Honour?”’, which demands even more to be spread broad- 
cast now that the first spiritual ¢/an with which the Allies 
entered the war shows signs of weakening. The suggestion 
of prolonging the war in the economic field till all the com- 
mercial prosperity of Germany passes to her enemies is detest- 
able to this crusader. It is true, as the Pope has said, that 
you cannot destroy a nation: all the more reason for not 
attempting to do so. The writer wants, as all sane Christian 
men do, to save Germany from herself, or rather from the 
Prussian devil that obsesses her. To him this is a holy war 
not to be degraded to a scramble for markets. 

To this sane and noble book a too short Memoir, written 
by his wife, is prefixed, filling in the details of the picture 
suggested by the soldier’s writings. She who knew him so 
well succeeds in making him well known to us. We can only 
hope that future historians may be able to point to men like 
this clear-sighted, courageous, patriotic Christian—as illus- 
tration of the part Ireland played in this greatest and last of 
wars—till the final Armageddon. 


4—THE DICTIONARY OF APOLOGETICS? 


HE thirteenth fascicule of this important work, which, 

despite the difficulties of the times, continues to make 
good progress, is one of exceptional interest. The greater 
part of the space of the present issue, 205 columns out of 320, 
is devoted to the article “ Marie,” and we may say at once 
that we know of no published work, however ample in scope, 
which provides so thorough and up-to-date a treatment of 
this difficult subject. This contribution to sound theological 
learning is the more welcome on account of the very un- 
satisfactory handling of the same topic in such non-Catholic 
encyclopedias as Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, or The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. The division of what 
is necessarily a vast field of research among different con- 
tributors—Péres Adhémar d’Alés, Le Bachelet, Noyon, and 
Bainvel—has resulted in some inequality of treatment. The 
64 columns devoted to the Immaculate Conception seem to us 
a little excessive, and we should have welcomed ampler and 
perhaps more expert information upon the Mariology of the 
early Eastern Church, particularly of the Syriac fathers, since 





| Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foti Catholique. Edited by Pére 
Adhémar d’Alés. Fascicule XIII. Paris : Beauchesne. 1917. 
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unfortunately the dating and authenticity of Syriac documents 
present many difficulties, but it would be impossible for 
any editor to accommodate himself to all requirements, and 
the bibliographical details supplied are in nearly all cases 
sufficient to make further research a comparatively simple 
matter. We are glad to note also that in the treatment of 
controverted points caution and sobriety are everywhere con- 
spicuous. This is particularly noteworthy in the ten columns 
devoted by Pére Noyon to the question of the Assumption, 
as also in the same writer’s handling of Marian devotions. 
The brief account of the origin of the Rosary in view of 
recent discussions will be read with interest: 


From the twelfth century we have evidence of the practice 
of reciting 150 Paters, and later 150 Aves in honour of Mary. 
Naturally in order to count these prayers more conveniently 
people had been led to use rosaries (fatendfres) varying in kind 
and arrangement. At a later date the custom was adopted of 
adding to this vocal prayer certain meditations on the life of 
the Blessed Virgin. Towards the close of the 15th century Alan 
de Rupe brought this last practice into general uses Such— 
failing better evidence—may be taken to be the true origin of the 
Rosary. 


Of the other subjects dealt with in this fascicule we may 
call attention to the excellent but rather condensed article 
of M. Georges Bertrin on “ Lourdes,” the very prudent dis- 
cussion of the authenticity of the Loreto shrine—a discussion 
which nevertheless allows the writer’s own judgment to be 
inferred without difficulty—and the unfortunately brief but 
well-documented contribution of Pére Bouvier on “ Magic.” 
In the remaining space brief notices adapted to the apologetic 
character of the work are devoted to “ Loi ecclésiastique,” 
Loriquet (Le Pére), Louis XVI., Mahomet, and “ Mariage 
et Divorce.” 





5—EPISTEMOLOGY! 

R. COFFEY is well known to philosophical students as 
D: distinguished English-speaking scion of the University 
of Louvain, who is now Professor of Philosophy at Maynooth, 
as likewise from his English translations of Professor de 
Wulf’s historical works on Scholastic Philosophy, and still 
more from his own original works on the Science of Logic and 
Ontology. His intention is to bring out by stages a complete 


1 Epistemology, or the Theory of Knowledge. An Introduction to General 
Metaphysics. By P. Coffey, Ph.D. (Louvain). In two volumes. London: 
Longmans. Pp. xii, 374 ; viii, 371. Price, 12s. 6d. net, each volume. 1917. 
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work on Philosophy in its different departments, and the two 
magnificent volumes now before us for review mark a further 
advance in the prosecution of this plan. That a student of 
Maynooth should be pursuing such a plan, and on such 
excellent lines, is a fact gratifying to us ail, for what in 
English-speaking countries we Catholics have been so far 
deficient in, but what we are beginning to show signs of 
achieving, is that we may count not merely on the occasional 
appearance of a good book on philosophy by an individual 
writer or two, but may see the gradual formation of a school 
of writers who can have their settlements in our different 
homes of theological study, and help towards the perfecting 
of our philosophical thought by their intellectual action and 
reaction upon one another, further fortified by the intimate 
relations they will maintain with Catholic philosophers in 
other lands. Dr. Coffey’s are not the only books by English- 
speaking Catholic writers that have improved our philo- 
sophical position. On the contrary there have been several 
of them lately in America and in these islands, and we are 
glad to see the announcement of a philosophical treatise by 
Dr. Vance which will be another welcome addition to the list. 
But we are concerned just now with the volumes before us, 
and are entitled to regard them as a very distinct acquisition 
towards the evolution of the desired English-speaking philo- 
sophical school. 

Epistemology is the newer and more satisfactory designa- 
tion now coming into use of a branch of philosophy which 
has been called provisionally by various names, as Applied 
Logic, Criteriology or Principles of Certitude. The branch 
in question is the study of our perceptive faculties, not pri- 
marily from their psychological side, but from that of their 
trustworthiness as instruments for supplying us with know- 
ledge of the external realities. It is a vitally important 
subject for, whilst the spontaneous action of these faculties 
creates in our minds an irresistible and ineradicable impression 
that the cognitions they supply are exact images of the outer 
realities, further reflection raises a number of perplexing 
difficulties, the endeavour to solve which has taxed all through 
the centuries the power of the acutest minds, without their 
being able to come to any agreement on this very question, 
Can we or can we not trust what our perceptions, intellectual 
or sensible, tell us? The result has been that the philo- 
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sophers have divided off into schools of thought differentiated 
by the answers they have given to this essential question. 
All would, as may be imagined, wish to be able to vindicate 
the naif belief which the spontaneous exercise of our faculties 
has begotten in us. But one class of thinkers alone has been 
able to see its way to this. That one school is the one known 
traditionally as scholasticism, of which Dr. Coffey in this 
book comes forward as the exponent. The other schools 
with scanty exceptions and in various degrees have taken up 
a subjectivist position, though striving to the best of their 
power to find some exit from the consequences in which it 
involves them, for notwithstanding that they would almost 
all of them deny it, they are really shut up in the prison of 
what is called solipsism, the most hopelessly irrational position 
conceivable. 

Dr. Coffey is what is called a Neo-scholastic, that is to say, 
one of those who adhere to the principles of St. Thomas of 
Aquin (who in a sense which is not literally but is substanti- 
ally true is the father of scholasticism), but who take into 
account and incorporate into their system the mass of psy- 
chological and cosmological facts on which the research of 
the last few centuries has cast so much light. His book is, 
therefore, a scientific vindication of what is called Moderate 
Realism, the Scholastic theory on its epistemological side, 
He goes, however, into all the depths and crannies of the 
subjectivist systems with an acuteness which testifies to the 
carefulness with which he has studied them. Scholasticism 
being what it is, so sure in its grounds and attested by the 
searching investigation of so many generations, there is little 
scope for new writers to enrich it with substantially new 
theories. The task open to them is rather to set forth the 
riches of its contents by improved exposition of its meaning 
and significance, which is not an easy thing to do in matters so 
abstract and subtle, but this is a task in which Dr. Coffey 
particularly excels. Though one has been engaged in study- 
ing epistemology now for many years one can feel after 
reading his treatise that one has learnt much that is valuable, 
at all events in regard to some of the detailed points; one is 
able thus to realize what a benefit he has conferred on future 
theological students by providing them with such a text-book. 

Dr. Coffey follows the analytical method in arranging his 
subjects, and so after an introductory Part which determines 
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the scope of the inquiry and defines the fundamental concep- 
tions, he devotes the next two Parts which, with the Introduc- 
tion make up his first volume, to a discussion of the nature 
of intellectual judgment and intellectual conception. His 
second volume consists of two parts, in the first of which he 
discusses the data supplied to the intellect by the senses, 
together with the mode in which the intellect finds its own 
formal object in these data. The final Part discusses the 
essential propositions to which all the foregoing is ministerial, 
the nature of truth and error and the criteria by which these are 
distinguishable from each other to the intellect. A glance at the 
table of contents shows what an inviting store of subjects are 
thus brought under review, but we must not dwell on its con- 
tents. We would only direct attention to the sections on the 
“bridge,” as it is called, that is, on the transition from the 
intellectual conception to the mind-independent realities that 
are its objects. One class of philosophers prefer to construct 
this bridge by an application of the principle of causality, 
inferring the nature of the object from the nature of the 
conception, but it is hard to construct this inference without 
arguing from unproved assumptions. Dr. Coffey takes the 
more genuinely scholastic course of regarding the mental act 
as of its own nature putting the mind into direct and im- 
mediate relation with the mind-independent realities. Another 
point in which the author will be found specially useful is in 
the sections of Part V. where he distinguishes between the 
position of the intellectualists, as it is now the fashion to call 
them, and of the voluntarists, that is, those who maintain 
that the intellect is the only faculty that can exercise judg- 
ment and give the mind certainty in regard to the validity 
of its conceptions, and those who maintain that the operation 
of the intellect, in regard to almost all the matters which are 
of value for the guidance of life falls short of begetting this 
certainty but that the operation of the will, or the feeling, or 
some other affective faculty fills up the gap. In one chapter 
Dr. Coffey discusses the various forms of intellectualism, and 
in another the various forms of voluntarism that are or have 
been in vogue. Here he is brought into touch with Pragmat- 
ism, Humanism, Immanentism, with M. Boutroux’s philosophy 
of the Contingence and M. Bergson’s philosophy of Creative 


Evolution. 





SHORT NOTICES 
DEVOTIONAL. 


PATHETIC interest of an external kind attaches to Courtes Gloses 
sur les Evangiles du Dimanche (Paris, Beauchesne: 1917, 4.50 fr.) for 
they were being delivered in the Cathedral of Rheims by Mgr. Landrieux, 
Bishop of Dijon, in the summer of 1914 and had even been continued 
during the German occupation of the town, when the bombardment of the 
Cathedral itself made it necessary to stop them. The feature that charac- 
terizes them is that they are short addresses explanatory of the Gospels by 
one who from his personal acquaintance with the Holy Land was able to 
illustrate them with exact but not excessive local details. The author's 
name is a guarantee for their high quality and they should be of use to 
priests who have to give similar short Sunday addresses during Mass. 
Madame Carré de Malberg, by Mgr. Lavelle, Vicaire Général of Meaux 
(Paris, Téqui: 1917, 7.50 fr.) is the biographical memoir of the wife of a 
French officer, who saw her three sons one after another victims to the 
war of 1870. The Society of St. Francis de Sa'es which she founded was 
a union of persons of her own sex whose desire was to be used for 
parochial work. They were not to take vows but to live together and 
realize an idea suggested by St. Francis de Sales, being joined together by 
the bonds of a truly spiritual friendship. The story, which is delicately 
told, describes the simple but providential way in which she led her associa- 
tes, of the good works they were enabled to originate and carry on in France 
and even as far off as British India ; how, too, her sanctity of life was 
so far recognized as to permit of her Cause being introduced before the 
Congregation of Rites, where it is steadily progressing. 


FICTION. 


The Mystery of Gabriel (Longmans : 1917, 5s. net) is by Michael Wood, a 
nom de plume no doubt, for the colouring of a woman’s mind is discernible 
in it. Itis the story of a foundling discovered in a ditch by an excellent 
and well-to-do young lady, who adopts it forthwith, brings it up as her own 
child, and allows it to bear her name and call her “Mother!” It grows 
up well, but when old enough realizes its position, out of which difficulties 
grow. All turn out well eventually. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland sends several penny tracts for 
review: Ireland’s Purpose and Mission, by Father Laurence, O.S.F.C. ; 
The Spirit of Irish Nationhood, by Dean James McGlinchy of Derry ; 
Short Histories of Dublin Parishes, by Bishop Donnelly of Canea (Part 
XVI. Lusk, Rush, Skerries, and Balbriggan; Part XVII. Naul, Garris- 
town, Rollestown, and Finglas); Roger Bellingham, a Catholic Irish 
officer killed in the war in 1915, by Katharine Tynan Hinkson; Mixed 
Marriages, by Father Aloysius Corbett, O.D.C. 

The English Catholic Truth Society sends a penny Life of Father 
Edward Douglas, C.SS.R. (1819— 1898), by Father G. Stebbing, C.SS.R. 
Father Douglas was one of the early converts of the nineteenth century, 
being received into the Church in 1842. He was a prominent English 
Redemptorist Father well known in England in the middle of the century, 
when he was transferred by his Superior to undertake a work in Rome. 


[“ Books Received” unavoidably held over.| 





